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SCHOOL READERS. 


The publishers of the National Series of 
School Readers, by R. G. Parker, A. M. 
would respectfully call the attention of the 
friends of education to the following distin- 


| guishing features which, it is believed, give 
| them a decided preference over every other se- 
| ries of Reading-Books now before the public :— 


1. Mr. Parker's Principles and Rules for Mechanical 
Reading. It has been truly said that “the principal 
difficulty in teaching the art of reading, consists in con- 
veying to the pupil a clear idea of tone, modulation, and 
inflation of the voice.” In common conversation, re- 
marks Mr. Parker, “nature directs, with unerring preci- 
sion, and therefore it is only by holding the mirror up to 
nature, that the teacher can expect to see her as she is.” 
—(See Parker's “ Introductory Lessons” in reading.) 

2. Intellectual Reading.—This is another ohject aimed 
at by the author of these Readers. Every reading les- 
son, even an amusing story for children, should centain 
important information; so essential did Mr. Parker re- 
gard this feature of his books, that he has taken care 
that every piece, whether selected or original, should be 
instructive as well as interesting; and the better to se- 
cure this, he has given marginal! notes, to explain and il- 
lustrate whatever would otherwise be obscure to the pu- 
pil—so thet the reading lessons in school might be made 
the vehicle of general information. He assumes that a 
knowledge of what is read is essential to good reading, 
and to the cultivation of a taste for reading. 

3. The Department of Rhetorical Reading.—To this 
Mr. Parker has devoted particular attention, as it is the 
highest as well as the most difficult attainment in the 
art of reading. By reference to the “ Introductory Les- 
sons in Reading,” it will be seen, that by rhetorical read- 
ing is not meant pompous spouting, but natural reading 
—a participation in the spirit and a reflection of the fee!- 
ings of the author read. Accordingly, Mr. Parker, so far 
from directing the pupil to the particular management 
of his voice, seeks to withdraw his attention from it—by 
having him wholly absorbed with the subject itself, 
which, enlisting his feelings, wi!l be sure to give the right 
direction to his veice. The object is, to avoid what is 
fitly termed “ school reading,” so repulsive in most of our 
schools. This characteristic is peculiar to this series of 
Readers. In this view Mr. Parker is sustained by the 
most distinguished educators of every country. To men- 
tion only one—Dr. Whately says:—" A reader is sure to 
pay too much attention to his voice, not only if he pays 
any at all, but if he does not strenuously Jabor to with- 
draw his attention from it altogether.” é 

Mr. Parker has adopted this general principle, that 

ood reading must be the effect of feeling, taste, and in- 
Creation, Without disparaging the reading-books of 
| other authors, the publishers believe this series by Mr. 
| Parker to be worthy of the attention of all interested in 
| the proper instruction of our youth. 
| A SPELLING Book has recently been added to this series 
| —by David Price,—whi ; it is hoped will be found a valu- 
| able accompaniment to the Readers. Both authors have 
| adopted the national standard of orthography—Dr. Web- 

ster. 


A. §. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 


51 John street, New York. 
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<yNOPTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH UNI-| 
crRsITY COMMISSIONS AND THEIR REPORTS. 


World by ©. A. Bristep, late 
Prepared for Mcholar of trinity College, Cambridge.) 


! 
1, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION AND 
ITS REPORT. 

Ix the Spring of 1850, Lord John Russell, 
Premier of England, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, Chaneellor of the University of 
Oxford. His communication was to this ef- 
fect: having announced, from his place in 
Parliament, that a royal Commission was to 
be appointed to inquire into the state, disci- 
pline, studies, and revenues of the two Uni- 
versities, he is anxious to assufe the Chan- | 
cellor that such a preceeding was recom. | 
mended with no intention of interfering with | 
any reforms going on within the Universi- 
ties; but, on the contrary, expressly to facili- 
tale them, by assisting in the removal of any | 
legal restrictions upon endowments whieh | 
might stand in the way of such reforms. 
The Duke referred this communication to | 
the local governing authority of Oxford Uni- | 
versity, Which is the Hebdomada!l Board, | 
composed of the Heads of colleges, and ex- | 
pressing itself through the Vice-Chancellor. | 
The governing authority replied by a report, | 
rather more than two folio pages lung. ‘This | 
document (but for the improbability of such 
a thing emanating from an Oxford Don) 
might be mistaken for an ironical defence of 
the present system; in some passages it 
sounds like a leaf from Punch. The virtual 
cessation of professorial teaching, which has 
gone on for only a century and a half, is 
spoken of as “a temporary interruption.” 
The Laudian statutes, according to which | 
the Oxonians, in an age subsequent to that | 
of Copernicus and Bacon, were to be taught | 
natural philosophy out of Aristotle's Physics 
and Meteorics, are designated “a system of 
study, admirably arranged at a time when not 
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mind were exactly what they are still, but the | 
principles, also, of sound and enlarged iniel- | 
lectual culture were far from imperfectly un- | 
derstood.” If anything has gone wrong, it | 
isnot the professors’ fault, nor the tutors’, | 
uor anybody’s, in short; and nobody could | 
make it any better by trying to assist | 
them. The amount of the restrictions of | 
iellowships (which have left only 22 open, | 
in the whole University, out of 542) is’ 
The tutors “are | 
hot necessarily chosen from the Fellows 
alone,"—though they always are in practice. 
However friendly the intentions of the Com- | 
inission, it musé do harm, because attacks | 
have been made on the Universities, and the | 
‘ppointment of a Commission sanctions these 
attacks, To ask a few questions of the 
University and College officers will “ob- 
‘iously tend to interrupt the labors and stu- 
dies of the University.” 

This extreme sensitiveness, on the part of 
the authorities, may well seem surprising 
When it is considered that the Commission 
was to have power only to ask questions, 
and report such answers as might be given 
i. To send for persons—to compel any re- 
pater even a civil See A of 
al received its queries (which common 
Prime might suggest, but which it did not 
3. ‘ys get), it was altogether impotent. 

wt, in trath, Oxford has been under an in- 
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curiosity about, his affairs, has there been. 
carried to a point which transcends the 


bounds of the dignified and verges closely | 
on the absurd. 


Nevertheless, the Commis. | 
sion was appointed, the Hebdomadal Board 
It con- | 
sisted of seven graduates of the University, 
among whom were one professor, and one | 
master of a college. A. P. Stanley, well 
known as the friend and biographer of Ar- | 
nold, was made secretary. The inquiry was 
carried on by means of printed papers. The 
governing bodies of the University, and of 
sixteen of the nincteen colleges, declined 
furnishing any information, Nor was the- 
University, as represented in the House of) 
Convocation, satisfied with this negative op- 
position. It petitioned to be allowed to ar- | 
gue against the legality of the Commission, | 
by counsel, before the Queen. The prayer | 
of this petition was not granted. 

Although the Commissioners were thus | 


treated by the societies, they received co- |: 


pious answers from nearly all the professors, | 
from some of the college officers, and from | 
many graduates of reputation, altogether 
supplying them with material for eighty- 
seven meetings (spread over the space of a 
year and a half), and for a report of 260! 
folio pages, followed by an appendix of above | 
400 more. 
1, STATE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
a The Statutes. } 


The Commissioners do not go into any of | 
the antiquarian questions cennected with the 
early history of the University. The Laud- 
ian Code, accepted in 1636, is the great | 
starting point. As it was the first regular | 
codification of the University Statutes, so it | 
has remained, to this day, their charter and | 
constitution; though the University authori- 
ties have modified it, there are grave doubt= 
whether they had or have any right to do so. 
It is therefore recommended that they be in- 
demnified for past changes, and set at liberty 
for future ones. 


b. The Administration and Officers. 


The University legislature probably con- 
sisted, in old times, of but one assembly, | 
“the Congregation,” in which every teacher 
had a seat. This House of Congregation 
still exists, and confers all the ordinary de- 
grees, but this is the only power or privilege 
left it; the Jlebdomadal Board, an institution 
of Charles I.’s time, has possessed, since the | 
year 1631, “the sole inilative power in the! 
legislation of the University, and the chief | 
share in its administration.” ‘This board | 
consists of the Heads of colleges, and the 
two Proetors. 

The House of Convocation, a very ancient 
body, though posterior in origin to the 
“Congregation,” debates and accepts (or re- | 
fuses) the measures originating in the Heb-| 
domadal Board, elects several of the most) 
important University officers, confers all ex- | 
traordinary degrees, and disposes of the 
University ecclesiastical patronage. It con- 
sists of all the resident Masters of Arts. 

The chief ruler of the community, called | 
the Chancellor, was always, till the year) 
1454, a resident and real executive. At pre-_ 
sent his duties are performed by a Vice- 
Chancellor, whom the Heads nominate from | 
themselves, in turn, every year. 
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nerally, however, re-appointed three times. 
The two Proctors were formerly nearly 


equal in importance to the Vice-Chancellor. 


Theiy powers, though diminished, are stil! 
considerable, as they administer the police of 
the University, appoint the Examiners, and 
have a joint veto on all measures broueht 
before Convocation. This veto has been 
but three times exercised during the present 
century; one of these occasions was to pre- 
vent a censure on Dr. Hampéen, in 1836; 
another was in 1845, to prevent the condem- 
nation of the notorious T'rac/, No. 90. 

Very strong dissatisfaction existing with 
the Hebdomadal Board, the Commissioners 
propose to restore, with some modifications, 
the House of Congregation to its former an- 
thority. As this body originally consisted 
of the actual feachers of the University, they 
suggest that it be now composed of the 
Heads of eolleves. and Senior college tutors, 
together with the University professors and 
public lecturers. They also recommend that 


ithe professors be a standing committee (De- 


legacy is the technical term) to supervise the 
tudies,-examinations, and public libraries. 

¢. Numbers of the Students, 

The average number matriculated [or fully 
entered] for the last ten years exceeds 400 
ayear. ‘The largest number was 446 in 1849, 


| The average number of students graduating 


is 287 a year—not quite three fourths of those 
entering. ‘The total number of members of 
the University (including all graduates who 
pay a certain annual sum to “ keep their 
names on the boards” of their colleges, that 
they may have a right to vote for Members 
of Parliament, &c.,) on December 31, 1850, 
was 6,060. Number of undergraduates 1,402, 
of whom probably about 1,300 were actually 
resident.* Number of graduates of all sorts 
resident, probably not above 300. ‘There are 
more students at Cambridge than at Oxford, 
although the endowments at the former Uni- 
versity are less considerable. This is proba 
bly owing to the fact that the Cambridge 
scholarships and fellowships are more open, 
2. DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is exercised by the University 
and by the separate Colleges. 

The two Proctors direct the University 

olice. 

The Vice-Chancellor ho!ds a court in which 
suits may be brought against any member of 
the University. 

The discipline of a college is administered 
by its head, and by an officer usually called 
Dean, though, in some colleges, known by 
other names, The tutors also take part in 
the control of the students. 

The ordinary practice is, that the college 
gates are closed at 9} P. M., after which time 
no student is allowed to go out; but those 
who are out may remain until midnight by 
paying a small fine, which goes to the porter 
as his fee. The lodging-houses (for many 
of the students sleep in the town, the col- 
lege buildings not being large enough to 
accommodate them all) are bound to observe 
the same rules. College lectures take place 
between 9 A. M. and 2 P.M. An undergra- 
duate is generally expected to attend two 
lectures a day, occupying one hour each. 


The students dine in the college hall at 4 or 





* The term wndergraduate is rather loosely used in an 
ne it applies to all 
students who have not taken their M. A. degrees, and 
consequently includes Bachelors of Arts. But it is fre- 
lied, as with us, only to students who have not 

yet taken their first degree. 
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5P. M.; but attendance is not rigorously 
enforced except on particular occasions, e. g, 
when races occur in the vicinity of Oxford. 

The punishments inflicted by the University 
and the Colleges are the same: literary im- 
positions and fines, usually for some breach 
of discipline involving no violation of moral- 
ity; confinement to the walls of the college 
[walling, as it is popularly denominated}, 
and rustication [temporary suspension}, the 
ordinary penalties for being detected in gam- 
bling or gross immorality. gp werent is 
very rarely proceeded to, as it destroys a 
man’s prospects for life by virtually shutting 
the professions to him. There are two col- 
lege forms of modified dismissal, Liceat mi- 
grare and Bene discessit; they are usually 
the consequence of mental inefliciency rather 
than moral obliquity, and do not hinder the 
student so dismissed from entering at another 
college or at Cambridge. 

The two greatest and most obvious evils 


isting re students are decidedly eon- 
demned. ‘The elass of gentleman-commoner 
has been abolished in several colleges. The 
only eminent authority in favor of maintain- 
ing it is Archbishop Whately. 

University Extension. 

The chief obstacle to increase in the num- 
bers of the University is the expense of a col- 
lege life. The average amount paid by a 
student to his college for ¢uition is rather 
more than $300. This includes only the 
public collegiate instruction, extending over 
/a period of twenty or twenty-two weeks in 
,each year for rather more than three years 
and a quarter. ‘The expenses for board are 
| very high, even for a dear country like Eng- 
| land. According to a system handed down 
from the monkish times, a separate charge is 

made for every article of sustenance con- 
sumed by every student—every slice of bread 
_and piece of cheese, for instance—not unlike 





at the University are sensuality and gambling. | the charges ata restaurant. This makes the 
But these, from their very nature, being ear- | lesser articles enormously dear. It appears 
ried on with seerecy, little ean be done in the | that the average cost of the three-and-a-quar- 
way of positive enactment to restrain them. ter years of College life, for an economical 
External decency is well preserved at Oxford. | student, is rather more than $1800. This 
In this respect, a great reform has taken | does not include clothes or any vacation ex- 
place within the memory of living men. A penses. It appears, on the whole, that “a 
less flagrant but more widely-extended evil parent who, after supplying his son with 
is a habit of extravagant expenditure. Dress, | clothes and supporting him during the vaca- 
furniture, tobacco, driving and hunting are | tions, has paid for him, during his University 
specified as principal items of this. Several | course, not more than $3000 [in all], and is 
remedies more or less stringent have been | not called upon to discharge debts at its 
proposed. The Commissioners suggest an | close, has reason to congratulate himself.” 
enactment “that no debt whatever shall be | Even this estimate does not ineMade the pri- 
recoverable from a young man in séatu pupil- vate tutor, who is almost an indispensable 
lari, unless the bills have been sent him in| necessary during some period of the course, 
the same term in which the articles were though not so common or necessary as at 
supplied, and (in ease of non-payment) a) Cambridge. 

second Will sent to his tutor in less than six! Several plans have been proposed for open- 
months after.” But the heaviest debts are | ing the University to a much larger and 
not due to fatr tradesmen. “ An infamous poorer class than the present race of students. 
race has arisen whose business it is to advance | ‘The commission took into consideration the 


. * | . 
money to young men at ruinous rates of dis- | following :-— 


count, * * * Jtis within the knowledge! 1, The establishment of new halls, whe- 
of one of our own body that a young man | ther (a) as independent societies, or (0) in 
accepted bills to the ammount of $2,125* and connexion with colleges. 
received only $100 in cash. This sum of | 3. Permission to undergraduates to lodge 
$100 was the alleged proceeds of the sale of | jn private houses more generally than at pre- 
beds, pigs of iron, and other goods, to one | sent, 
confederate, which same articles the unhappy | 3. Permission to students to become mem- 
youth had purchased for the sum of $2,125 | hers of the University, and to be educated at 
from the other confederate.” _ ._ | Oxford under due superintendence, without 
On the whole, the Commissioners think subjecting them to the expenses incident to 
that direct interference will do comparatively | connexion with a College or Hall. 
little to prevent debt. In the matter of extra-| 4, Admission of persons to professional 
vagance—if not of vice—no small portion | Jectures, to whom the professors should be 
of the blame lies on the parents, or rather on | authorized to grant certificates of attendance, 


the pubiie feeling of that class to which the | without requiring any further connexion with 
parents belong. “To spend more than their | the University. 


income,” says a witness; “to waste their 


time, and to be moderate disorderly in con- | After a full examination of these plans, the 


. much for everything as the others, 


duct have been, and still are, so usual in ordi- 
nary education of the upper classes, that they 
are tolerated by a very indulgent treatment 
in comet treated as privileges of the rich and 
easy, and only complained of by the majority 
of such classes, when they leal to too marked 
a failure or too heavy bills.” 

The distinctions of rank, and, still more, 
the distinction of wealth (in the division of 
commoners and gentlemen-commoners),} ex- 

* All sums have been converted to our federal standard 
for the American reader's convenience. 

+ The main body of the students are called commoners 
(at Cambridge, pensioners). The Gentlemen-commoners 
(at Cambridge, Fellow-commoners) pay about twice as 

n return for which 
they have a separate le in a hall more luxuriously 
supplied than that of the commoners, wear a different 
gown, and are popularly posed (not altogether with- 


out foundation) to be more leniently treated by the au- 
thorities in the matter of chapels and lectures. 





Commissioners give their preference to the 
third, as being the most economical, and as 
tending to restore the independent existence 
of the University, which has been so lon 

absorbed by the colleges. It is ealculat 

that on such a plan the student might obtain 
his degree for one third of the present ex- 


pense. 


Religious Tests, 


The question of the admission of Dissent- 
ers to the University is one which the Com- 
missioners “ were instructed not to entertain ;” 
but on the mode by which the exclusion of 
this class is effected, it feels at liberty to ex- 
press an opinion. ‘The tests or subscriptions 
now in force are strongly condemned as [1] 
varying from one another, [2] being open to 








different interpretations, and [3] praetic,i)y 
neither excluding all who are not mem), 
of the Church of England, nor ineludjy 
who are. 

(To be continued nert week.) 
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THE PREACHER AND THE KING.* 


Ir this little work does not awaken pub 
attention among us, it will be for lack of jp. 
terest in some of the most important qy:s. 
tions of taste and morals. At a time why) 
every variety of discussion is rife concerpipy 
the eet and its means of power, there 
good reason to believe that many readers, jy 
and out of the clerical profession, wil! ty, 
with eagerness to a work which contemplates 
the subject from an entirely new point ¢/ 
view. We are among those who believe 
that great advantages are to be derived frog 
the study of the French pulpit. That it has 
latterly fallen somewhat into disregard, pay 
be fairly attributed to the change which hs 
silently come over publie religious diseours. 
es, which have more and more sacrifice) 
foree to aceuracy, have degenerated into es. 
says or lectures, and have lost the elements 
of high imagination and passion. It woul 
be unjust to denominate this the Englis) 
school of pulpit composition, because ye. 
land has produced such preachers as Barroy, 
Taylor, Hall, and Melville, yet it is almos 
peculiar to English and Anglo-American ¢. 
vines, and no specimens of it are to be dis 
covered in French literature. Laying out of 
view all points of doctrine, we think it mus 
be acknowledged that England ean point to 
no group of contemporary preachers, stan¢. 
ing out with such admitted superiority, as 
those which figure in this engaging volume. 

The brilliant period in which the seene 
are laid is that of the reign of Louis XIV, 
into which, above all others, we suppose the 
intelligent reader would seek to be transpor- 
ed, if it were possible, by a wish. Even nov. 
after so many reigns and revolutions, Pars 
teems with recollections of that era; travel. 
lers still survey the Place des Vosges, once 
the Place Royal, and remember when th 
antique and sordid buildings whieh surround 
it were peopled with the courtiers of th 
Grand Monarch. They still grope their wsy 
to the Hotel Carnavatel, and, amidst its in- 
ner court surprisingly devoid of neatness 
and its still remaining statuary blackene 
by neglect, try to recall the time when the 
Sévigné was within these very walls. Her 
—memory rejoins—were penned those |is\! 
but passionate epistles which have, by cv 
mon consent, been voted the finest letter 
writing in the world. Here Ja belle Ma 
lonne charmed the courtiers of more the 
one generation. Here the good, easy, os 4 
lent Abbé, le bien bon of the correspon 
ence, feasted and fasted. Here the supe! 
coteries, comprising the La Fayettes, ' 
Coulanges, d’Hacqueville, Corbinelli, Roce 
foucauld, fought over the battles of Janse'- 
ism. And here, also, Arnauld, Bourdalov, 
Nicole, and perhaps Pascal, disevursed of * 
cred themes, strangely blended with 
poisonings of Brinvilliers, the music of Lu’ 
aud the frailties of Fontanges. It was °" 
of the piquant traits of the time, that 
same gay crowds who flowed to the oj" 
and the court ball, went also, in full tide, 


*The Preacher and the King; or, Bourdalone i Ee 
Court of Louis XIV. Being an account of t 

uence of that distinguished era. Tran vith an 
Brench of L. Bungener ; Paris, 12th edition, \ a 
troduction by the Rev. Geo. Potts, D. D., Pastork 
University: Presiyierian Church, New 30° 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 
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id oratory of the churches. Hence 
the — “ with which Madame 


de Sevigné descants on a question of Carie- 
<ianism or Molinism, as a belle passion during 
Lent. ‘Vo this very circle, not to be match- 
ed in any other age, we are directly introduc- 
ed by the volume before us ; which presents 
the “form pressure” of the time, with 
the secure familiarity of a Frenchman, and the 
deep study of a rhetorical scholar. 


The book is not a romance, and ought 
hardly to be elassed among works of fiction. 
It belongs rather to the philosophical dia- 
logue, like those of Plato, or the Alciphron 
of Bishop Berkeley, or the graver imaginary 
conversations of Southey and Walter Savage 
Landor. But the seriousness of the discus- 
sion is enlivened by mueh play of fancy, and 
perpetual glimpses of soeiety and manners. 
The great personages, from the sovereign 
downwards, are made to pass before us in due 
costume. We listen to Fénélon, as yet but 
an abbé, to Bossuet, to Bourdaloue, to the 
great Protestant Claude, to Fleury and Catin. 
But these dramatic conjunctures are subser- 
vient to the main design, which is to unfold 
the principles of pulpit eloquence. While 
the authors views on this subject are not the 
less pleasing for being distinctively French, 
they are not Romish; and the prominent 
place given to Claude and his lofty opinions 
redeems the diseussion from all charge of 
leaning towards what is corrupt in the hier- 
archical pulpit. ‘There are few questions re- 
specting the true function of the preacher, 
and the means by which he is to reach his 
momentous ends, which are not touched in 
these animated conversations. If we mis- 
take not, homiletical precepts have never 
been presented in a more lively manner; nor 
is there any book known to us from which, 
at so small an expenditure of toil and time, 
the American student can acquire a know- 
ledge of the French Pulpit. Not only the 
clergyman and the -student of divinity, but 
every edueated hearer will rise from these 
pages with new and more distinct views of 
the several masters in this sacred art, and 
with a discriminating apprehension of what 
were the characteristics respectively of Bour- 
daloue, Bossuet, Massillon, Fléchier, Féné- 
lon, Bridaine, and Claude. 

It is not to be expected that we should 
concur with M. Bungener in every opinion 
Which he expresses respecting sacred elo- 
quence. Yet we have been surprised to 
find how seldom we have seen cause for 
even 3 momentary dissent. ‘The whole tone 
of the discussion is elevated and Christian, 
and the moral dignity and fearful responsi- 
bility of the er are held forth without 
abatement. We should indeed be 
- = —— to all the clergymen of our 

‘quaintance that regard for divine judgmen 
and that fearlessness in rebuking aon sin 
in high places, which shine with so serene a 
lustre in the noble preachers depicted here. 
The reader’s attention may, without dread of 
disappointment, be directed to the discussion 
of written as compared with extemporaneous 
discourse, in the twentieth chapter. We 
Would likewise indicate the striking chapter 
on the life, elog and reputation of 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Bridaine. On 
- whole, we weleome the work as a novel, 
vary Sale ey valuable contribution to lite- 
tan homilaien, discipline, and Chris- 

ne translator has throughout evinced 
perfect familiarity with both i 


glad if 





a faculty in this diffienlt work which may | 


justly afford encouragement to go on in simi- 
lar labors. To say that the volume bears 
the imprint of Gouid and Linco!n is enough 
to commend its beauty to those who are 
Yamiliar with the Boston press. The com- 
possums introduction by the Reverend Dr. 
Potts adds value to the book, and affords 
much additional information, while it is fair 
and by no means extravagant in estimating 
the merits of the contents. The entire pro- 
duction is so much apart from anything which 
has recently appeared in our literature, that 
we confidently expect for it a favorable, if 
not an enthusiastic reception. 
C SARIENSIS. 
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VILLETTE.* 


Tuere is a freshness about the books of! 





class rooms, the long dormitory, the garden, 
with its berceau and allée défendue; all the 
ins and outs of the establishment, in a word, 
are as familiar to us as those of our own 
domicile. So, too, with the streets and 
parks of Villette—how unmistakeably for- 
eign they are, how truthful is every touch of 
rapid description. 

M. Paul Emanuel has charge of the belles- 
lettres department in Madame Beek’s esta- 
blishment. He is a small, compact French- 
man, with black hair and beard, close crop- 
ped, irascible and tyrannical. We have fre- 
quent glimpses of him in the school ere we 
suspect the important part he is to play in 
the story. Miss Bronte has displayed all 
her peculiar power in this character. The 
reader is disyusted with him at first, and the 
power by which that disgust is changed to 


Currer Bell which we find in no other writ- | liking, as we know more of the man, is won- 


er. 


She seems to cast herself loose from all | derful. 


So quictly is it exercised that we 


novel writing precedents, and constructs, | are scarce conscious of the transition of our 


from beginning to end, after her own fashion. | sentiments. 


Her independence is shown in the choice of 
a heroine. She takes a plain looking wo- 


We see the qualities of his 
mind and heart develope with the progress of 
the story, as if we were watching the easel 


man, with no graces of manner or speech, | Of an accomplished portrait painter, from the 


unpropped by rank or fortune. 


The heroine | first trace of the pencil to the last touch of 


tells her own story. At the outset we dis. | the brush. 


like her; she takes no pains to ingratiate 
herself, but, on the contrary, turns the 
rough side of her character to us. As we 
read on, we are, in spite of ourselves, inte- 
rested in her adventures. We pity the un- 
friended condition which she takes so coolly. 
We admire her self reliance and independ- 
ence, and do not advance very far before we 
have a warmer sympathy with her plain face 
than with the most faultless and fascinating 
of beauties. 

This was the case with Jane Eyre. It is 
so again with Lucy Snowe, the narrator of 
“ Villette.” 
she comes before us in early womanhood, as 
the sojourner in the family of a distant rela- 
tive. From this abode she passes into the 
sick room of a lady whom she serves as a 
companion. Her employer dies suddenly, ere 
she has added the codicil she has promised 
to her will in favor of her dependant. With 
the scant savings from a small salary, our 
heroine betakes herself to London. She 
there takes passage for a port in Labasse- 
cour, and journeys thence to Villette—a hap- 
py name for the snug little capital, the minia- 
ture Paris, Brussels. She here offers her 
services as a teacher in the fashionable 
boarding and day school of Madame Beck, 
and obtains a situation. She has now reach- 
ed her field of action. The scene, though 
often varied, does not leave the precincts of 
Villette. 

We cannot follow all the turns of the sto- 
ry, which possess the rare merit of allowing 
the reader to penetrate but a short distance 
beyond the page on which his eyes rest in 
its mysteries. We cannot show all the nice 
touches of character exhibited in the portray- 
al of Madame Beck, the model of an intrigu- 
ing, smooth spoken, politic woman, who has 
her loop holes of observation everywhere, 
and plays the spy in the most nonchalant 
manner; nor dwell on the skill with which 
the school girl belle, pretty and silly, is 
shown off; nor speak of the happy and vivid 
glimpses we have of the other scholars and 
teachers, and of the admirable manner in 
which the mise en scéne is brought before 
our eyes by the clear deseriptions of the 





* Villette; a Tale. By Currer Bell. Harper & Bro- 


languages, and | thers. 


We hear nothing of her family ; | 


| 





The power of the writer is not, however, 
all bestowed on eccentric and neglected men 
and women. She can mould the luminous 
porcelain as well as the rough earthenware 
of humanity. Her Shirley was a notable 
example of this, and her Polly, in this book, 
is a still more charming creation. The 
scenes in which the beauty is first introduc- 
ed have astrange, weird charm about them ; 
and those in which she reappears, after a 
long interval, in matured loveliness, are 
equally excellent. 

A deseription of Rachel’s acting is equal 
in intensity to the great actress’s best ef- 
forts :— 


“T had heard this woman termed ‘ plain, and 
I expected bony harshness and grimness—some- 
thing large, angular, sallow. What I saw was 
the shadow of a royal Vashti: a queen, fair as 
the day once, turned pale now like twilight, and 
wasted like wax in flame. For awhile—a long 
while—I thought it was only a woman, though 
am unique woman, who moved in might and 
grace before this multitude. By-and-by I recog- 
nized my mistake. Behold! I found upon her 
something neither of woman nor of man: in 
each of her eyes sat a devil. These evil forces 
bore her through the tragedy, kept up her 
feeble strength—for she was but a frail creature ; 
and as the action rose and the stir deepened, 
how wildly they shook her with their passions 
of the pit! They wrote nett on her straight, 
haughty brow. They tuned her voice to the 
note of torment. They writhed her regal face 
to a demoniac mask. Hate and Murder and 
Madness incarnate, she stood. It was a marvel- 
lous sight: a mighty revelation. It was a spec- 
tacle low, horrible, immoral! * * Suffering 
had struck that stage empress; and she stood 
before her audience neither yielding to, nor en- 
during, nor, in finite measure, resenting it ; she 
stood locked in struggle, rigid in resistance. She 
stood, not dressed, but draped in pale antique 
folds, long and regular like sculpture. A back- 
ground and entourage and flooring of deepest 
crimson threw her out, white like alabaster—like 
silver; rather, be it said, like death * * I 
have said that she does not resent her grief. No ; 
the weakness of that word would make it a lie. 
To her, what hurts becomes immediately em- 
bodied ; she looks on it as a thing that can be 
attacked, worried down, torn in shreds. sparsely 
a substance herself, she grapples to conflict wit 
abstractions. Before calamity she is a tigress; 
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she rends her woes, shivers them in conyulsed loudly. This growing revolt of sixty against 
abhorrence. Pain, for her, has no result in one, soon became oppressive enough ; my com- 
good; tears water no harvest of wisdom; on ;mand of French being so limited, and exercised 


sickness, on death itself, she looks with the eye 
vf arebel. Wicked, perhaps, she is, but also 
she is strong; and her strength has conquered 
Beauty, has overcome Grace, and bound both at 
her sine, captives peerlessly fair, and docile as 
fair. Even in the uttermost frenzy of energy is 
each manad movement royally, imperially, in- 
cedingly upborne. Her hair, flying loose in 
revel or war, is still an angel’s hair, and glorious 
under a halo. Fallen, insurgent, banished, she 
remembers the heaven where she rebelled. 
Heaven's light, following her exile, pierces its 
confines, and discloses their forlorn remoteness. 


* * TJ had seen acting before, but never any- 


thing like this: never anything which astonished 
Hope and hushed Desire; which outstripped 
Impulse and paled Conception; which, instead 
ef merely irritating imagination with the 
thought of what might be done, at the same 
time fevering the nerves because it was not 
done, disclosed power like a deep swollen, win- 
ter river, thundering in cataract, and bearing 
the soul, like a leaf, on the steep and steely 
sweep of its descent.” 


We must do ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting the capital description of Miss 
Snowe’s first introduction to the school 
room :— 


“I opened the door, let her pass with courte- 
sy, and followed her. There were three school- 
rooms, all large. That dedicated to the second 
division, where I was to figure, was considerably 
the largest, and accommodated an assemblage 
more nunierous, more turbulent, and infinitely 
more unmanageable than the other two. In 
after days, when I knew the ground better, I 
used to think sometimes (if sich a comparison 
may be permitted), that the quiet, polished, 
tame first division was to the robust, riotous, 
demonstrative second division what the English 
House ot Lords is to the House of Commons. 

“The first glance informed me that many of 
the pupils were more than girls—quite young 
women; I knew that some of them were of no- 
ble family (as nobility goes in Labassecour), and 
{ was well convinced that not one amongst 
them was ignorant of my positiOn in madame’s 
household. As I mounted the estrade (a low 
platform, raised a step above the flooring), where 
stood the teacher's chair and desk, I beheld op 
posite to me a row of eyes and brows that 
threatened stormy weather—eyes full of an 
insolent light, and brows hard and unblushing as 
marble. ‘The continental ‘ female’ is quite a dif. 
ferent being to the insular ‘female’ of the same 
age and class: I never saw such eyes and brows 
in England. Madame Beck introduced me in 
one cool phrase, sailed from the room, and left 
me alone in my glory, 

“T shall never forget that first lesson, nor all 
the under current of life and character it opened 
up tome. ‘Then first did I begin rightly to see 
the wide difference that lies between the novel- 
ist’s and poet’s ideal ‘ a fille, and the said 
‘jeune filie, as she really is. 

“It seems that three titled belles in the first 
row had sat down predetermined that a bonne 
enfants should not give them lessons in Eng 
lish. They knew they had succeeded in expel- 
ling obnoxious teachers before now ; they knew 
that madame would at any time throw over- 
board a professeur or maitresse who became 
unpopular with the school—that she never as- 
sisted a weak official to retain his place—that if 
he had not strength to fight, or tact to win his 
way—down he went : looking at ‘ Miss Snowe,’ 
they promised themselves an easy victory. 

“ Mesdemoiselles Blanche, Virginie, and An- 
gélique opened the campaign by a series of tit- 
terings and whisperings; these soon swelled 
into murmurs and short laughs, which the re- 
moter benches caught up and echoed more 
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under such cruel constraint, 

“ Could I but have spoken in my own tongue, 
I felt as if I might have gained a hearing; for, 
in the first place, though Tisew I looked a poor 
creature, and in many respects actually was so, 
yet natare had given me a voice that could 
make itself heard, if lifted in excitement or 
deepened by emotion. In the second place, 
while I had ‘no flow, only a hesitating trickle of 
language, in ordinary circumstances, yet—under 
stimulus such as was now rife through the muti- 
nous mass—I could, in English, have rolled out 
readily phrases stigmatizing their proceedings as 
such proceedings deserved to be stigmatized ; 
and then with some sarcasm, flavored with con- 
temptuous bitterness, for the ringleaders, and 
relieved with easy banter for the weaker but 
less knavish follow ers, it seemed to me that one 
might possibly get command over this wild berd 
and bring them into training, at least. All I 
could now do was to walk up to Blanche—Ma- 
demoiselle de Meley, a young baronne—the 
eldest, tallest, handsomest, and most vicious— 
stand before her desk, take from under her hand 
her exercise-book, remount the estrade, delibe 
rately read the composition, which I found very 
stupid, and as deliberate!y, and in the face of the 
whole school, tear the blotted page in two, 

“This action availed to draw attention and 
check noise. One girl alone, quite in the back- 
ground, persevered in the riot with undiminished 
energy. I looked at her attentively. She had 
a pale face, hair like night, broad strong eye- 
brows, decided features, and a dark, mutinous, 
sinister eye ; I noted that she sat close by a lit- 
tle door, which door, I was well aware, opened 
into a small closet where books were kept. She 
was standing up for the purpose of conducting 
her clamor with freer energies, I measured her 
stature and calculated her strength. She seemed 
both tall and wiry; but, so the conflict were 
brief and the attack unexpected, 1 thought I 
might manage her. 

“ Advancing up the room, looking as cool and 
careless as I possibly could—in short, ayant lair 
de rien—I slightly pushed the door and found 
it was ajar. In an instant, and with sharpness, I 
had turned on her. In another instant she occu- 
pied the closet, the door was shut and the key 
in my pocket. 

“It so happened that this girl, Dolores by 
name and a Catalonian by race, was the sort of 
character at once dreaded and hated by all her 
associates ; the act of summary justice above 
noted proved popular; there was not one pre- 
sent but, in her heart, liked tosee it done. They 
were stilled for a moment; then a smile—not a 
laugh—passed from desk to desk ; then—when 
I had gravely and tranquilly returned to the 
estrade, courteously Bro sors § silence, and com- 
menced a dictation as if nothing at all had bap- 
pened—the pens travelled peacefully over the 

vages, and the remainder of the lesson passed 
in order and industry. 

“*O'est bien” said Madame Beck, when I 
came out of class, hot and a little exhausted; 
‘ca ira! 

“She had been listening and peeping through 
a spy-hole the whole time.” 


The book has many stern and mournful 
scenes, but its tone is not so sombre as that 
of Jane Eyre. It does not pass over the 
rude shocks, nor pick out all the hard stones 
in the ragged ascent of our human pilgri 
age ; but, if sometimes severe, it is cileie. 
ly healthful. 

At the risk of letting those of our readers 
who have not already been the readers of 
“Villette” have an inkling in advance of its 
dénouement, we must quote tlie last page of 
the book. It is a most admirable example 
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of concise, powerful writing. How much , 
expressed in its few words; what a serie. ,; 
pictures in its slight touches :— c 

“The sun passes the equinox; the days shor, 
the leaves grow sere ; but—he is coming, 

“ Frosts appear at night ; November has 4), 
his fogs in advance; the wind takes its ayy), 
moa; but—he is coming. oo 

“ The skies hang full and dark—a rack «), 
from the west; the clouds cast themselyes jy;, 
strange forms—arches and broad radiatiq,.. 

here rise resplendent mornings—glorious, r.,/ 
purple as monarch in his state ; the heavens y;. 
one flame ; so wild are they, they rival battle ,, 
its thickest—so bloody, they shame Victory 
her pride. I know some signs of the ¢ky. | 
have noted them ever since childhood, (j,, 
watch that sail! Oh! guard it! 

“ The wind shifts to the west. Peace, pexo. 
Banshee— keening’ at every window! |; y)) 
ri-e—it will swell—it shrieks out long ; wade; 
as I may through the house this night, [ can; 
lull the blast. The advancing hours make ; 
strong; by midnight, all sleepless watchers hey, 
and fear a wild south-west storm. 

“That storm roared frenzied for seven day. 
It did not cease till the Atlantic was strewn wy) 
wrecks: it did not Jull till the deeps ha 
gorged their full of sustenance. Not till the 
destroying angel of tempest had achieved his 
perfect work, would he fold the wings whox 
walt was thunder—the tremor of whose plumes 
was storm 

* Peace, be still! Oh! a thousand weeper 
praying in agony on waiting shores, listened {oy 
that voice, but it was not uttered—not uttered 
till, when the hnsh came, some could not fee! ir; 
till, when the sun returned, bis light was niglt 
to some ! 

“ Here pause : pause atonce. There is enough 
said. Trouble no quiet, kind heart ; leave sunny 
imaginations hope. Let it be theirs to conceive 
the delight of joy born again fresh out of grea! 
terror, the rapture of rescue from peril, the wo 
drous reprieve from dread, the fruition of return 
Let them picture union, and a happy succeediny 
life.” 





* 


DR. AUGUSTINE SMITH’S PRELECTIONS. 


Dr. Smith humorously apologises for tie 
somewhat pedantic title of his work, */r- 
leetions,” on the ground * that the word net 
being in very general use, is better fitted t» 
be associated with a name, the most common 
of all others among persons of English ¢:- 
scent.” Dr. Augustine Smith requires 1 
outer sign of this kind to distinguish him: 
there is a marked individuality in all that lv 
writes, which makes him a man of mark; 
and there is little danger of his being cv'- 
founded in the enormous aggregate of te 
Smiths. The present work is copious Witt 
learned reference, and subtle with metap): ‘i 
eal cunning. The doctor is well informe: 
in the facts of science, and a bold and shrewé 
speculator upon their bearings towards e 
tablishing a theory and fixing a principle. 3 
Physiological and Physical Science 0" 
claim the attention of the author, the forme 
half of the book being devoted to the firs 
and the latterto the second. == 
The first chapter, on the diversities of chi 
racter from physiological peculiarities, wi! be 
one of the most interesting to the gese™ 
reader. Those on the functions of the 
nerves commend themselves more espec!*”! 
to the scientific. - 
In the Physical department, a geols' 


summary of the earth’s changes, in which, 


t gubiec's 4 
ence. By ohn AY 
D. D. Appleton & Co., and Stauhr! 





* Prelections on some of the more im 
nected with Moral Se 
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SS . 
ew with all geologists and even 
corny theologians, Dr. sinith rejects the old 
date of the world’s origin, and a chapter de- 
voted to the refutation of that plausible, and. 
at one time, popular book, the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” are instructive and valuable. 

We leave the eoneluding essays upon the 
moral sense, with their occasional theologi- 
cal arguments, to be discussed by the theo- 
jogico-moral philosophers, and content our- 
selves with an interesting extract, which il- 
justrates a point, in the author's argument in 
favor of the existence of an independent mo- 
ral sense, to the effect that the discrimination 
of right and wrong, is not a function of the 
reason :-— 

“ There is no parity between the strength of 
our powers of ratiocination and the correctness 
and delicacy of our moral feelings. There ex- 
ists, in this respect, indeed, a marked diflerence 
between the sexes. For the daughters of our 
tirst mother are less distinguished by their 
ability as dialecticians, than by the moral pro- 
priety of their conduct. The contrast, in truth, 
prevailing between the ethical and intellectual 
faculties is so striking, as to be matter of daily 
observation, and the discrepancy is commonly 
expressed by remarking of some individual, 
‘How good his heart—-what a pity he should be 
s9 weak in the upper story | 

« But, oddly enough, disease affords, what ap- | 

ars to me, demonstrative evidence of the non- | 
existence of all necessary connexion between | 
our intellectual and our moral powers. For | 
there is, say the books, a species of madman ad- | 
mirable as a logician; and moreover, maniacs | 
often evince the greatest dexterity and perse- | 
verance in contriving ways and means te accom- 
plish the objects they have in view. Now these 





two elements fulfil all the conditions required 
by the definition of reason; and for the estab- | 
lishment of these several propositions the fol- 
lowing example will amply suffice. 

“In a lunatic asylum in France, one of the | 


patients was exceedingly anxious, a frequent oc- 
currence, to rid himse!£ of life. For this pur- | 
pose, he applied for aid to one of his associates, | 
who readily came into his views, and undertook | 
the task, Between them, they contrived to 
secrete the cook’s cleaver, and while the other 
inmates of the establishment were at table, they 
slipped off, when he who was tired of existence 
jaid his head on a block, and the other severed 
it from his body. 

“As soon as the deed was discovered, an in- 
quiry was instituted, and the executioner, being | 
asked if the act were his, replied, ‘ Yes, and that | 
he was ready to do the same favor to any one 
who should ask him politely. French, you ob- 
serve, to the last, the early conviction of what 
good manners required surviving the perfect 
wreck of moral feeling. 

“ And asa matter of curiosity, while on this 
subject, 1 may mention, that the difference be- 
tween a fool and a madman is said to be this: 
In the former, the primary im ions are ne- 
cessarily correct—in the latter, unavoidably the 
reverse. But both come alike to false conclu- 
sions—the one, because he is unable to reason 
legitimately from the premises which are true ; 
the other, because he does so reason from 


ap oz be are false. 
“ But, if this view were ed to extremes, 
— es folly see oder many of us,I 
,W escape being caught upon one or the 
other of the horns of the Seaton! quite a 
goodly number would be maps upon both, 
So that Horace Walpole’s lady of 
Quality, when ing of all mankind, made a 
ore remar proximation to truth than 
might be at first ae This modest daugh- 
ter of Mother Eve assured her interlocutor, 
that of the whole world, she was herself the 


\from the men who proved Punch’s ad- 


least proportioned to its merits. 





onl . ga 
ye Soiee vane was always right—“qui a 


“The following parallel tale may amuse the 
reader. It was told by Mr. Jefferson to an inti- | 
mate friend of us both. 

“When the Convention which framed the | 
Federal Constitution was about to disperse, 
many of the members, heated and exasperated 
ly their contentions, were in a very ill humor. 
At the very last moment Dr. Franklinrose. He 
never made speeches, but contented himself 
with narrating anecdotes, probably often made 
for the occasion In this instance, getting up, 
leaning forward with his hands behind him, and 
with the best-natured countenance, and in the 


| most pleasant tone, he told his story—probably 


a new version of the above tale, and, for the 
purpose, a very great improvement upon Wal- 
wr Old Lady, of whom Dr. F. had probably 

~ard while Minister in Paris. ‘There was, he 
said, ‘a French princess of his acquaintance, 
who, with all possiblesamiability and condescen- 
sion, once observed to her attendants, she did 
“not know bow it happened, but so it was, that 
sometimes one person was right, and sometimes 
another, but that she herself was the only per- 
son who was always right.”’ The tale, Mr. J. 
said, produced an exceedingly happy effect 
upon the delegates just about to depart for their 
respective homes.” 


A PROTESTANT NOVEL.* 

From the day of that most obese and abom- 
inable monarch, the eighth Harry, who made 
such sad work with abbot and prior, nun and 
abbess, convent and monastery, a deadly feud 
has existed in England between the Roman 
Catholic and the Reformed Church. Now 
slumbering, and now reviving, apparently 


o 


,extinguished during Cromwell's Protector- 


ate, again secretly encouraged by the second 


| Charles, who died, if he did not live, in its 


profession, the Roman Catholie Church has 








haste for a moment, ceased in her endeav- 
0 
i 


rs to regain that mastery from which she 
was so unceremoniously ousted. 

Poor James the Second lost his crown, 
and many of his and his son’s adherents had 
their’s unnaturally elevated, in the unwise 
and futile attempt to cram one religion down 
the threat of sturdy John; yet it is very 
doubtful if a more determined and desperate 
attack upon the merry isle has ever been 
made by the Pope and his auxiliaries than at 
this moment. 

Rough handling have they met, at times, 


vicee—* don’t show the Bull searlet ”—to be 
a good one; and now the women have taken 
the field, and taken it to some purpose. 

It is not our province to enter the arena of 
religious contest, and, therefore, we can only 
consider Miss Sinclair's book in a literary— 
not a polemical light, and thus regarding it, 
bear willing — to the power with 
which it is written, Entirely free from the 
usual puny twaddle of soi-disant “ religious 
novels,” it is original, full of interest, and the 
force and feeling that pervade every chapter, 
prove in what an earnest spirit the author 
has engaged in the cause. 

Appearing, as it does, when the whole 
Protestant world is excited with the Madiai im- 
prisonments, and endorsed by the name of 
many an eminent divine of our city, “ Bea- 
trice” has a fair chance of a reception at 
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Tue Southern Quarterly Review, in its last 
well filled number of Southern topics (the 
Mexican War, Uncle Tom, &c.), has, among 








* Beatrice ; or, the Unknown Relatives. By Catherine 
Sinclair. New York: De Witt & Davenport. 


other papers of interest, a lively review of 
D.. Lieber’s volume on the Character of the 
Gentleman. After doing justice to the high 
raised ideal of that chivalrous manual, which 
deserves to be in the hands of every Ameri- 
can youth, for its lessons of life, the writer, 
in an ironical way, describes some of the 
qualities of the more usual pretenders to ihe 
character. A reminiscence of the old Caro- 
linian manners, includes a notice of the duel, 
from which we may infer that institution te 
be quite an exploded affair as a tolerated in- 
gredient of social manners. The usage is 
curiously traced to the Revolution :— 

“A duel was an event. There was a charm- 
ing mystery aboutit, The secrecy, the gravity, 
the importance, attached to it, the occasional 
bustle ond fussy interference of some magistrate, 
who was, or pretended to be, punctilious in re- 
spect to his official duties as keeper of the peace, 
and the adroit evasions and escapes of seconds 
and principals, a!l imparted to the great event 
the charm of a profound interest. It wasa play, 
sometimes a tragedy, more exciting than any ex- 
hibited at the theatre. 

“The Revolutionary veterans imparted this 
chivalrous spirit to the generation which suc- 
ceeded them; and it is only since a religious 
spirit has interfered, and modified the temper of 
society, that shooting a neighbor, perhaps a 
friend, just one inch above the hip bone, has not 
been regarded as a marked distinction among 
gentlemen. During this period of nice honor, a 
pistol was held in great consideration that had 
been frequently employed in settling disputes, 
[t became precious in proportion to the number 
of its homicides. Particular gentlemen were 
authorities in the rules and regulations of pri- 
vate war, like Grotius in international law— 
peripatetic depositories of une code of honor; 
and their word was the law to which aspiring 
neophytes, ambitious of the trophies of man- 
slaughter, bowed down in implicit submission. 
Gentlemen were obliged to travel with their pis- 
tols in their portmanteaus, to be ready in case of 
need; and the professed and successful duellist 
was a power in society none the less deferen- 
tially treated because his dignities, like Byron’s 
school of poetry, had something that Southey 
would call Satanic in their nature, 

“It was thought to be a mcst happy contri- 
vance to place the amenities and proprieties of 
eocial life under the guarcianship of this human- 
izing spirit. A thousand excellent reasons were 
given to show how conducive it would be to re- 
finement of manners and suavity of intercourse 
in daily life. The occasional shooting or killing 
each other, was supposed to have, in this respect, 
the same efficacy as the diffusicn of letters, in 
preventing men from being ferocious. There 
were two classes of cases which served to illus- 
trate these happy influences of the system. In 
the one, two amiable young men, with no 
shadow of ill will towards each other, were 
placed in a hostile position to each otier, for 
some trivial cause, absolutely imperceptible to 
any but the acute senses and sensibilities of 
honorable friends. By the interposition of these 
friends a challenge is sent ; through other hono- 
rable friends it is accepted. They meet at ten 

aces with pistols, and are both killed at the 
First fire. In the other class of cases alluded to, 
a gentleman of quick eye, firm nerves, and cool 
self-command, acquires, by sedulous practice, 
immense dexterity with the implement of honor, 
and deliberately commits homicide after homi- 
cide for conventional offences, or Lo offence at 
all. Every man is at his merey. He is rude 
and overbearing with impunity. If his insult is 
resented, the victim is shot through the body 
with the most artistic accuracy. 

“Jt is unfortunate that this system, so soften- 
ing and refining in its effects, was unknown, or 
not duly appieciated, by the teachers of Chris- 
tian morals and manners. The systematic cere- 
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monies, and deliberate mode of manslaughter, | 

test of Great Britain and Franee, touehi 
the protectorate of the Marquesas cama 
~— : ‘ _ public attention, partook of the interest ex- 
this that the Christian scheme is defective, or | 


seem, therefore, to be left out of the scheme of 
Christianity, and indeed, to be utterly at vari- 
ance with it. Whether we may conclude from 


that this gentlemanly practice of shooting one’s 
neighbor, which seems to be legitimately de- 
scented from the priests of Hengist and 
may not have a taint of heathen devilism about 
it, we will pot undertake to decide. Our read- 
ers may do so according to their own tastes and 
judgments.” 





A correspondent furnishes us with a no- 
tice of Vinet, the author of “ Pastoral Theo- 
logy,” the translation of which, by Dr. Skin- 
ner, was la‘ely noticed in our columns. Vi- 
net was protessor, first, of the French lan- 
guige and }iterature in the University of 
Bale, and afterwards of theology in the Col- 
lege of Lausanne ; but his studies were not 
restricted to the subjects which his profes- 
sorships required him to examine: he be- 
came preéminent in philosophy and in gene- 
ral literature and learning, and was a volumi- 
nous author. Few works of the age have 
equal merit with his, especially, not to men- 
tion others, his “ Etudes sur Blaise Pascal,” 
his “ Diseours sur Quelques Sujets Reli- 
gieux,” and his work “ Sur la Manifestation 
des Convietions Religieuses, et sur la Sépa- 
ration de ’Eglise et de Etat.” The Lon- 
don Christian Observer, for January, 1853, 
speaks of him as follows:—*He had to 
eope with enemies thoroughly furnished for a 
serious contest. After having grappled with 
Cousin, he must follow the Saint Simonians, 
on the ground of materialism; Michelet’s 
historical conclusions are to be tested; So- 
cialist ravings to be exposed. The sophisms, 
too, and the dazzling errors of revolutionary 
novels, claim no small share of the eritic’s at- 
tention. M. Vinet boldly presented himself, 
took up all the gauntiets. hurled by the 
champions of rationalism; and the evident 
respect which his very antagonists entertain- 
ed towards him proved that his apologetic 
works were peculiarly adapted to the exigen- 
eies and intelleetual claims of the age. As 
a journalist, a teacher, a divine, a pastor, and 
a controversial writer, M. Vinet was equally 
prominent. If crowded eongregations press- 
ed round his pulpit, or eager audiences at- 
tended his lecture room, the most illustrious 
littérateurs were proud of seeing their com- 
positions noticed by M. Vinet. For such 
men as MM. Sainte-Beuve, Guizot, and De 
Broglie, an hour's conversation at Lausanne, 
with the Semeur Aristarehus, was the high- 
est treat.” 

M. Vinet died May 4th, 1847, in his fifty- 
first year. 


The Courrier des Etats-Unis has been en- 
gaged in publishing, in several numbers, a 
‘rench translation from Mr. Melville’s “ Mo- 
by Dick,” in which, it will be remembered, he 
presents a spirited and poetical account of 
the sperm whale fishery. The Paris trans- 
lator, E. D. Forgues, asks in eonelusion— 
“Ts it a romance, or a matter of fact book of 
recollections and reality, which we have en- 
deavored to digest in a few pages? let othérs 
besides ourselves determine this question. 
The author, M. Herman Melville, is one of 
the most ag story-tellers of the United 
States. In England, also, some of his books, 
a few years since, attained a certain vogue ; 
the first of them, especially, Typee and 
Omoo, animated pictures of Polynesian man- 





ners, appearing at the moment when the con- 


cited by the part borne by the missionary 
priesthood and the celebrated Queen Po- 
are. 


m 
ors, |e We think Mr. Melville should be on his 
| guard in the use of eceentricities, purely ex- 


ternal to his subject, and which consist in a 
huge prodigality of bizarre titles, unlooked- 
fur digressions, out of place bibliography, 
and superfluous erudition, He has sufficient 
natural talent, ready-money wit, genuine in- 
vention, to disdain these semblances which 
have been somewhat abused in these times. 
With these reserves, however, we do not 
hesitate to recognise the distinguished place 
of the author of Redburn, Mardi, White- 
Jacket and the Whale, among the American 
Romance writers of America, the represent- 
atives of Brockden Brown, Washington 
Irving and Fenimore Cooper.” 





We have received from the Gen. Epis. 
Sunday School Union several volumes on 
topics of importance and interest to Chris- 
tians of all denominations. A Presbyterian 
Clergyman looking for the Church. By One 
of Three Hundred (the late Rev. F. S. Mines) 
is nowcomplete. Without entering into the 
merits of the question, we must say that no 
one can take up this volume without becom- 
ing deeply interested in it, or without being 
convinced of the earnestness, candor and 
ability of the author. As a specimen of reli- 
gious autobiography, it will be found to be 
unrivalled in pith and foree. Daily Steps 
Towards Heaven isa devotional work of very 
high character. Its arrangement, its choice 
of topics for daily meditation, its elevated 
tone, its fervor of devotion, will commend it 
to every pious man and woman in our midst, 
to every one who desires to reach heaven by 
the certain road of penitence, prayer, faith, 
and obedience. A Manual for Sponsors, by 
Rev. A. D. Traver, is a neat 18mo. volume, 
which treats (not in the best style always) of 
the duties and responsibilities of thosé who 
take upon them the obligations of sponsors for 
children baptized in infancy. Despite some 
minor defects, it is a good book. Catechism 
on the XX XIX Articles, by Rev. Dr. Beaven, 
is an opportune publication, and meets a want 
which has long been felt. It has been pre- 
pared with great eare, and is adapted to the 
Artieles of the American Episcopal Chureh. 





The extract which we publish in another 
column from Pulszky’s Travels is to be taken 
as a specimen of the misrepresentation of 
facts which seems to be one of the inevitable 
consequences of looking at American affairs 
through transatlantic eyes—even when there 
is a professed sympathy with the institutions 
of the country. Scareely a single statement 
of this particular passage is made with cor- 
rectness. 

Messrs. Lirrincort, Grampo, & Co., have 
published a new collection of stories, Tales 
of the Southern Borders, by Mr. Webber. 
It includes a correct version of the popular 
“Shot in the Eye,” that tale having, it ap- 
pears, been largely reprinted from a mutilated 
pirated English copy. There are eight tales 
in all of the romance of the prairie and wild- 
erness, told with Mr. Webber's accustomed 
vigor and poetical enthusiasm, the latter fla- 
voring the natural history descriptions in 
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which the author is an adept. Mr. Webber 
challenges attention to his romances for con- 
veying eorreetly the spirit of “the wild actu- 
alities” of the Great South West, and pro- 
mises, some day, to furnish the historical and 
matter-of-fact data of his supposed pure in- 
ventions. This is one of Mr. Webber's best 
volumes, anc is attractively set forth by the 
publishers. 

Michael Doheny’s Lecture on Democracy 
(published by Dewitt & Davenport) is distin- 
guished by fervor, energy of expression, and 
the oratorieal enthusiasm which glowagand 
expatiates in the spoken produetions of the 
Irish school. There are passages of clear 
statement; others remarkable for terse enun- 
ciation of a truth, and others again for excel- 
lence of poetical illustration. Altogether, Mr. 
Doheny acquits himself successfully, and with 
the skill of the practised workman, 





PERSONIFICATIONS. 


L 
The Boat Race. 


A rare sight is it when four brawny men 
Spring through the waves a vessel light 

and long! 

How the stern trembles! as again—again, 
The ashen oars rebalance quick and strong 
To sinews hardy as the sun-dried thong— 

But fairer yet when blows the steady wind, 
The saiFboat leans her cheek to billows 


young,— 
And kissing each, flits onward—swift but 
kind— 
Leaving them bubble-toys, to play with far 
behind 


1. 
The Flowers gazing with wonder at the passing 
airy Boat. 
Pale satin lilies in the water glassed, 
Hanging in beauty o’er their mirror bright, 
Feeling the stern-swell, rose to see who 


Then paged again—yet wondering at the 
sight 
Raised softly up their bonnets to the light, 
And drooped once more. A calm stern blue, 
the deep 
Scanned the blue sail—doubted she saw 
aright— 
Or if she yet were in a sunny sleep ; 
Then shook her haughty nor deigned to 
take one peep. 


It. 
The Wind complaining to its kindred Ocean. 
Hast thou a kindred spirit, mighty Ocean? 
Yea—and she cometh with the whispered 
tale 
Of where she roves, and with her own 
emotion 
Quickeneth thy pulse—the Wind the gentle 
e— 
And sometime came she with a note of 
wail, 
Of how her form a surly gorge would hug, 
When yo she would to start a lazy sail. 


Many! she strove with many a panting tug, 
Till almost out of breath, to pass the sturdy 


rogue, 
And fierce u a bristling tree ; 


But Lightning saw—he leaped him from the 
aur, 
And laid the varlet trembling o’er the lea. 


Then as she ’scaped, all so’ unto thee, 
With childish arms a complaining sore, 
Gay lightning laughed, and shook his plume 
for glee, é‘ 
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Whilst thou did’st foam revenge, with many a 
roar, 

And bore her far away from that rude ragged 
shore. 


IV. 
The Mountains dreaming by the Sea. 
These giant Mountains by the le deep 
heciine, dim sea Bg their ease, 


With cloudy curls on foreheads blue and 
steep— : 
Flowers on their laps, their feet amid the 


seas, . * . 
And groves of citron resting on their 
! knees— 
where the Andes pitch their Titan tents, 
Listening the Ocean’s everlasting roar, 
Where Chimborazo’s lamp-fire upward sent 
The smoke of council on Columbia’s shore. 


v. 

The Pirate Ship—The chase by Night. 
Behold a-head, the driving Algerine— 

The ocean outlaws on her pirate deck— 
Lit by the lightning, see the ghastly grin 

Of skull and thigh-bones on her plume so 

black. 

As clings the Arab to the hairy neck 

Of his quick steed, so clutching Ocean’s 


mane 
That low-built vessel hugs his bounding back. 
They leap—they live—they breathe the 
hurricane— 
She gallops on the wave—nor is her race in 
vain. 





POEMS BY TENNYSON. 


We find, in the oma page Standard, ho 
following copy of verses by Tennyson, taken 
from the Leniie Literary Gem, published in 
1831. They have not appeared in any of the 
volumes of ‘Tennyson’s poems :— 

NO MORE. 
“Oh, sad No more! Oh, sweet No more ! 
Oh, strange Vo more ! 

By a mossed brook-bank, on a stone, 

I smelt a wildweed flower alone ; 

There was a ringing in my ears, 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 

Surely, all pleasant things had gone before, 

Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 

No more! x S. 





ANACREONTICS, 

“ beer) meas: musk Lean 
And 4 illy, 
And silverleaved lily, - 
And ivy darkly wreathed, 
I wove a crown before her— 
For her I love so dearly— 
A garland for Lenora, 
With a silken cord I bound it. 
A Tight and thediing lnzgh 

- tbrilli eo, 

About her ames oma it, 
And loved me ever after.” 


A FRAGMENT. 


nt brows 


Named of the dragon—and between whose 
limbs 


Of brassy vastness broad-blown argosies 
Of angel eyele the rent Pyramide, 

‘ : 
Sree ares ok eae a 


sloped 
Into the slumbrous summernoon ; but where, 
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Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisks 

Graven with gorgeous emblems undiscerned ¢ 

Thy placid Sphinxes brooding o’er the Nile ? 

Thy shadowing idols in the solitudes, 

Awful Memnonian countenances calm 

Looking athwart the burning flats, far off 

Seen by the highnecked camel on the verge 

Journeying southward? where thy monu- 
ments 

Piled by the strong and sunborn anakim 

Over their crowned brethren On and Orn? 

Thy Memnon, when his peaceful lips are kist 


With earliest rays, that from his mother’s | 


eyes 
Flow ris the Arabian bay, no more 
Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 
Clear melody, flattering the crisped Nile 
By columned Thebes, Old 
gone down : 
The Pharaohs are no more: 
death 
They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old 
ots 
Rockhewn and sealed for ever.” 
Atrrep Tennyson, 1831. 


THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
AS VIEWED IN THE PULZSKY TRAVELS IN AMERICA, JUST 
ISSUED BY REDFIELD. 

Tue press was full of his [Kossuth’s] 
praises, and the Conservatives became some- 
what alarmed. The “ Courier and Enquirer,” 
the organ of the silver-grey Whigs and of 
the Exehange—a paper with a circulation of 
about 2,000 “copies a day,—was anxious to 
involve Kossuth ina personal polemie. His 
attacks, however, on Hungary and her elected 
chief were not heeded, and when the editor 
endeavoured to prove that Kossuth had in- 
sulted him by denouncing, generally, the 
organs of Austrian diplomacy—he was 
laughed at. The first attack had failed. It 
was now planned to cool down the public 
enthusiasm by associating Kossuth with un- 
popular political parties. The Abolitionists, of 
course, paid their respects to the man who had 
initiated and earried the emancipation of the 
peasantry from the pressure of feudal bur- 
dens, and a deputation of coloured persons 
came also with an address greeting the hero 

of European liberty. 

The “New York Herald” immediately 
seized the opportunity for identifying Kos- 
suth with the Abolitionists of Garrison’s 
party, and hinted that he was most heartily 
received by Freesoilers and Woolly-heads. 
It moreover construed his reception of the 
coloured men into a personal insult of a de- 

utation of some distinguished citizens of 

lorida. Kossuth had to send a circular to 
the papers saying, that, consistent with his 
principle of non-interference with the domes- 
tic affairs of any foreign nation, he naturally 
does not enter into any discussion of the 
American domestic institutions ; and Mr. John 
Calhoun, the chairman of the Florida deputa- 
tion, published a most eloquent and elabo- 
rate letter in favour of Kossuth’s principles. 
But it was easily to be seen that the “ New 
York Herald” desired to dam the tide of popu- 
lar enthusiasm. It is a paper conducted with 
surprising tact; it has no principles whatever; 
it takes up and ridicules every question 
according to its whims, without any seruple ; 
it has but one aim, to increase its circulation, 
to create excitement, to spread scandals, 
to make money. The editor, Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, has succeeded so far, that the 
“ Herald” has a circulation of above 30,000 
copies. He is an emigrant Scotchman, who 


somewhere. in 














hates England, and has no love for America. 
But he has studied the American character, 
he admirably flatters the prejudices and 
delusions of the masses, and has an in- 
stinctive aversion against everybody whose 
motives are not those of money-making. 
His paper is pervaded by a spirit of nega- 
tions; nothing is positive with him except 
his predilection for slavery. His boast is, 
that he is the enemy of all isms, as he calls 
it; and there are many practical, narrow- 
minded men in America, who, repeating this 
slang, think they protest only against mes- 
merism, socialism, communism, and abolition- 
ism, not aware that the ‘ Herald’ includes in 
these isms, republicanism, protestantism, and 


emphis hath | patriotism. 


The “New York Tribune” is in every 
respect a contrast to the “ Herald.” It is the 
organ of the Seward fraction of the Whigs, 
advocating protection of American industry, 
supporting progress in every shape, giving a 
fair trial to every new theory, opening its 
columns to every one who thinks himself 
oppressed, to German philosophers, to French 
socialist discussions, to the rights of women, 
and even to the spiritual manifestations. Mr, 
Horace Greeley, the editor of this paper, 
earnestly seeks truth; he is always sincere 
in his opinions, never evading a question, up- 
right, straightforward, conscientious. The 
circulation of his journal nearly equals that 
of the “ Herald,” though Gordon Bennett is 
better served by his correspondents, and is 
often a-head with the latest intelligence, and 
in point of spirited style surpasses the heavier 
articles of Greeley. 

Whilst in polemic the weapons of the 
“ Herald” are the poison of calumny, and the 
dagger of treachery, the “ Tribune” is armed 
with a club that knocks down his adversaries 
with rough blows. This paper swavs over 
Western New York, the Northern and North- 
Western States, and all the back country; 
you find it everywhere, in the log-houses of 
the new settlements in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, in Iowa and Minnesota. The domain 
of the “Herald” begins where the “Tribune” is 
excluded ; it is the paper of the planter of the 
South, of the fashionable in the great cities, 
and of the men of society everywhere. All 
of them say they despise the paper, but they 
read it and buy it, and Gordon Bennett 
quotes Vespasian, ‘Lucri bonus odor ex re 
qualibet.’ 

The “ Evening Post” is the only democratic 
paper of New York, edited by the great poet, 

. Bryant, and his accomplished son-in-law, 
Parke Godwin. It is a free-trade paper, and 
represents the liberel fraction of the demo- 
cratic party, with free-soil tendencies. The 
pro-slavery whig paper is the “ Evening Ex- 
press ;” the “ Commercial,” and the “ Journal 
of Commerce” are written for the banks and 
offices ; but the circulation of all these jour- 
nals is very limited. The “Jun” has the 
largest circulation, it is a cheap journal, 
written or rather extracted for the masses 
from all the other papers. The New York 
“Daily Times,” also a cheap r, ranks 
much higher, and is as wid spread as 
either of the journals. It is a liberal 
Whig publication, less heavy and less theo- 
retical, but not less sincere than the “Tribune.” 
The editor, Mr. Will. H. Raymond, an amia- 
ble young man, of prepossessing manners, 
has already been the speaker of the house in 
the State of New York, and is probably 
destined to serve his state and his country in 
many higher positions. 





_ lady is unsurpassed. 





MUSIC. 


Mapame Sonrtac’s long and successful sea- 
son at Niblo’s Garden, is fast drawing to a 
close, and will give place to M. Maretzek’s 
excellent troupe, with Alboni at the head. 
It is not to be supposed that the cause of 
music will ever be effectually benefited by 
any exclusive adoption of the star system, as 
here practised, but amidst the rocks and 
shoals of management we can congratulate 
ourselves upon the public ear and taste hav- 
ing been in some degree enlarged, by wit- 
nessing and studying the performances of 
this eminent singer in her varied range of 
character. Her excellences are of a kind 
however, that require experience to be duly 
appreciated, and are not such as carry a gene- 
ral audience by storm. In sound musical 
taste, refinement, in a perfect intonation, and 
a conscientious performance of her role, this 
She has shown her 
powers in numerous operas, though several 
yet remain, as Der Freischutz, for instance, in 
which she is said to be yet more effective. 
As a tragic actress she is not successful ; wit- 
ness her Lucrezia Borgia; in melo-drama 
she is often good; but comie opera is un- 
doubtedly her forte ; and the part of Rosina 
in the Barber of Seville, one of her earliest 
efforts, remains in our opinion, her greatest 
success. She has, perhaps, produced the 
deepest impression by her performance of La 
Somnambula, which she gives with correct- 
ness and feeling; but this favorite opera, 
with even a mediocre actress, is sure to reach 
the hearts of an audience. Linda di Cha- 
mouni was likewise a very successful role ; 
not so, however, that of Maria di Rohan, an 
arduous part, which opera was the novelty of 
last wok with. Signor Badiali as the Duke. 
This gentleman has proved himself the 
most useful member of the corps, always 
faithful and reliable in his concerted music, 
and often brilliant in his soli; his fine voice 
and admirable enunciation must make him a 
favorite everywhere. Signor Pozzolini has 
acquitted himself respectably, as the tenor of 
this season; his voice and style need much 
training, and, as yet, are hardly equal to Ros- 
sini’s finished music ; his execution requires 
clearness and precision, but he has every ad- 
vantage, in youth and time, before him, to 
make the most of his gifts. On the whole, 
this has been a meritorious season, and one 
of much enjoyment to the public in general. 

M. Maretzek’s reign commences almost 
immediately, and with every prospect in its 
favor. His company will have the honor of 

iving important works, in excellent style, if 
ut half its resources even should be made 
available. 

M. Shroder Eisfeldt’s quartette soirées 
came to an end last Saturday evening. 
These agreeable and instructive entertain- 
ments have been greatly enjoyed by those 
persons whose love of music is genuine and 
cultivated enough to appreciate that kind of 
chamber music. The class is small, indeed, 
but it is arm. increasing. Last Saturday’s 
peamme included Beethoven’s septets in 

b, which was given excellently, and seem- 
ed to be honestly and fervently applauded by 
all who were fortunate enough to hear it, 
and was not only the gem of that evening, 
but of the entire quartette season. 
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MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


—A tecture delivered by Mr. J. W. 
Fabens, on the climate, resources, and social 
condition of Cayenne, the other evening at 
the Tabernacle, was the introduction of a 
new topic of general interest to the commu- 
nity, from its recent notoriety in connexion 
with the French exiles, and of especial con- 
sequence to our commercial circles from the 
exhibition of the productive resources of the 
region. It was a review of —_ which 
the lecturer’s long residence in the country, 
as United States’ Consul, will we trust give 
him the opportunity of presenting in a more 
expanded form. book from Mr. Fabens 


»|on that region, is a desirable and would 


doubtless form an attractive work. 


— The opening on Monday last of Mr. 
Brady’s new suite of Daguerreotype rooms, 
in Broadway, in the building to which 
Thompson’s saloon in the first story affords 
a ready lard mark to strangers and others, 
was an occasion which deserves chronicling, 
both for the proficiency to which Mr. B. has 
brought his art, amply exhibited in the 
choice specimens, on the walls, of the nota- 
bilities of the last and present generations, 
and for the liberal hospitality extended to 
the numerous guests of the evening. Mr. 
Brady’s rooms, always greatly frequented, 
have now an additional claim to popularity in 
the increased elegance and substantial luxury 
of the accommodations for visitors. His gal- 
lery is one of the established-lions of the 
city which no tourist should omit in his cir- 
euit of New York. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes has _ been 
engaged to deliver a course of twelve lec- 
tures on “English Poetry of the 19th Cen- 
tury” before the Lowell Institute. The 
course will commence Tuesday the 22d inst. 


— A society has lately been formed in 
Madrid for the translation of French drama- 
tic and operatic pieces, and another society 
has also been formed for the representation 
of the pieces so translated. The interests 
of these two societies are thus identical ; 
without the former there would be no pieces, 
and without the latter no performances. 
This theatrical oligarchy has spread conster- 
nation among those Spanish writers, whose 
bread is dependent on their pens. 


— Wm. Young, Esq., of the New York 
Albion, has given an English version of “ Lu- 
erezia Borgia,” and Miss Julia Dean has been 
acting the heroine, at the Charleston (S. C.) 
Theatre. It is spoken of with high favor. 


— Max Maretzek has leased Niblo’s The- 
atre, for three months, from the 28th inst., 
and will produce a series of operas in a bet- 
ter style than heretofore offered in this city. 
The leading members of his company are 
Alboni, Steffanone, Bertucca, Salvi, Marini, 
and Beneventano. This is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the quality of the entertainments 
which will be offered. Le Grand Smith is 
to be the manager, and Maretzek the director 
of the company. 


— A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script entertains us with the following Adam- 
itie remembrance : 

“TI enclose an unpublished letter of that 
illustrious eg John Adams, which perhaps 
you may deem worth printing, in connexion 
with the series in your !ast three papers. This 
also was addressed to his class-mate Judge 
Sewall, and, you will observe, gives evidence 
that the fire of his youth still burned bright, 
while with tremulous hand, amid the waning 





Marca 19, 53 


hours of a life beyond four score 
years, he called up spirits from the vasty deep 
of his boyhood’s memories, exhibiting that 
jubilant nature which seems always to have 
characterized him. 

“ This waif, with a few others, was accident- 
ally rescued from a barrel of papers of a like 
character, which were deliberately giten to 
the flames by parties into whose possession 
they had fallen—said parties not having the 
fear of maledictions of autograph fanciers, 
before their vandalic eyes. K. 


* MonrezitLo, 26th November, 1821. 

‘ Dear Sir :—Y our favor of the 13th Novem. 
ber, has made me laugh and ery almost or 
quite like an idiot. The epitaph on the greasy 
tables.I have never seen since I read it on the 
post. Although it must have been a stupid 
thing, 1 would give a mille for a copy of it. 
The conflagration of the tables is a proof of 
the capacity of our countrymen equal to the 
inundation of the tea. e actors in both 
scenes have shown a generalship equal to any 
of the heroes of the world, rs 4 a determined 
faithful seerecy that neverhas been equalled 
but by the Free Masons. I never knew or 
suspected any one of either conspiracy. 

‘IT spent six weeks, at least, in Dalton’s 
ehamber, in calculating eclipses, in conic-sec- 
tions and alyebraic-equations, and sometimes, 
at midnight, we went up on the roof of Old 
Harvard to view, with a telescope, the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, and gaze at the ring of Saturn. 
We chose Dalton’s chamber to ayoid the noises 
in the lower entry chambers, which were of 
great annoyance to my chamber, if not to 
yours. Charles Cushing and my chum, and 
some others, made an intolerable racket; for, 
though Charles was a very clever fellow, and 
turned out much better than I ever expected, 
he was, at College, very idle and very obstre- 
porous ; and I was not much less so in another 
way. When Mr. Whitfield preached in Bos- 
ton, I went to Boston to hear him, and when 
I came back Dalton treated me with some of 
his exquisite hyson, with which his rich father 
always supplied his only son, of which I drank 
half as many cups as ever Dr. Johnson drank ; 
and My the inspiration of that tea, I repeated 
Whittield’s sermons, imitating his voice and 
gestures, as well as I could, and I made as 
much noise, two stories high, as Charles and 
his rabble made below. Pray did you belong 
to our Play-Reading Club? ough these are 
juvenile frivolities, “hac enim meminisse juva- 
vit. 

‘The Consolato del Mare is the only monu- 
ment of a general conventional law of nations 
in the history of mankind. That book was 
solemnly sworn to be observed by the Kings 
of France, Spain, the Emperor of Germany, 
and most of the Sovereigns of Europe. Eng- 
land was not a commercial or a maritime 
power sufficient, at that time, to be thought 
worthy of the association. Since that period 
the law of nations has been regulated by 
treaties between particular nations. It has 
now become a chaos, and, of late years, it’s 
eternal principles of justice have been violated 
at pleasure by every nation except our own. 

‘I am, as ever, your friend, 
‘Joun ADAMs. 
‘Hon. Davin Sewaut, York, State of Maine.’” 


— In Miss Grace Greenwood’s last letter 
in the National Era, we have this account 
of a gentleman tly respected and valued 
hereabouts: William Page, the painter, now 
sojourning at Rome: 

“Mr. Page is here, painting some admirable 
pictures, and nga grandly on art to his sit- 
ters and friends. He has some peculiar, but, 
think, profound! just ideas, concerning por- 
trait-painting. He desires to know well his 
sitters, and requires to grasp somewhat more 
than the surface-life for his picture, which 
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he makes a study of character, a revelation of 
soul, as with other portraits ; a real- 
ity, instead of a likeness; a living presence, in 
pleco of a haunting, unsatisfying shadow. His 
pictures have about them that mysterious some- 

ing of the sentient and the vital, which makes 
you half believe that the artist has wrested 
the creative secret from the jealous heart of, 


Nature. You look to see the rich lights, a stir | 


in the hair, the lips breaking into smiles, the 
breast softly heaved, the very blood beating 
slong the veins. , : 
«Mie. Page has in his studio several copies 
from Titian, so marvellously true to that great 
master, that it is difficult to believe them by 
any other hand than his. I am convinced that 
we have no painter d of so clear and 
rofound a knowledge of his art as Mr. Page. 
e lives in it, and through it; wanting the pas- 
sionate energy of personal ambition, he does 
not pursue it ardently, but studies it with all 
the powers of a subtle intellect, and contem- 
plates it with the calm devotion of a reveren- 
tial spirit. By bringing so much thought and 
wer to bear upon portrait-painting, Mr. 
age has done much to ennoble that branch 
of his art; but we look to see manifestations 
of his genius more original in character and 
universal in interest—something which shall 
be a full and worthy expression of himself—in 
which the artist will live as sole creator and 
first cause. One who can produce such ideal 
works as he has produced, should not be ab- 
sorbed for any length of time in mere portrait- 
ure—merging the imagination in the actual, 
the creative in the imitative. 


— That spiey “Ewening,” the Day Book, 
speaks its mind pretty freely, and with its 
usual Saxon or Yankee directness, on the 
subject of free admissions :— 


“By some means or other, these gentlemen 
who cater for the public—shall we say amuse- 
ment or demoralization !—have come to think 
that an editor has no rights, not even as a pri- 
vate citizen—no, not even to say his soul is his 
own, if it in any way runs counter to their 
royal wishes. If he says anything that is not 
in praise of their entertainment—no matter if 
it is true, and he paid for his ticket—the devil 
is to pay, if their advertising bill is not; and if 
he is graciously put on the.‘ free list,’ or is 
sent a ‘complimentary ticket’—why, he is 
worse than a barbarian if he don’t apotheosize 
and then idolize the bright particular ‘stars.’ 

“Now, we boldly assert, conscious that we 
may be damned for it, that this is not very agree- 
able to an honest, independent editor—espe- 
cially when he reflects that no class of his ad- 
vertisers pay so little for what they get, not in- 
cluding the short ‘ notices’ that are given ‘extra,’ 
from day to day. For ourselves, we care ve 
little about public entertainments of any kind, 
and we don’t look upon it as a very great favor 
to have our name on the ‘free list,” or be sent 
a ‘complimentary.’ We have sometimes 
thought our ‘complimentary’ should read ‘ in- 
sult,” for we don’t think it much of a compli- 
ment to have a ‘standee’ in a crowded house, 
or a seat off in some corner, out of sight and 
hearing, which nobody will buy. We have a 
sort of notion, odd though it may be, that it is 
no great stretch of generosity to give away 
what we can neither use nor sell.” 

Rather harsh, Mr. Day Book ; and to be 
taken with a large grain of salt, 

— These cool and calculating remarks, 
from a late leader in the London Times, may 
perhaps have a meaning in this direction :-— 

“The truth is that enthusiasm is a very ca- 
pricious affair, and but a blind spirit, after all. 
All the great enthusiasms of history, from the 
crusades upwards and downwards, have been 
either mistakes, or of a very unpractical nature, 








or sadly alloyed. Of late years we have had 
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enthusiasm for the Corn Laws, and enthusiasm 
against the Corn Laws, and a Jenny Lind en- 
thusiasm, and enthusiasm for the ibition, 
and enthusiasm for the diggings, and enthusi- 
asm for Uncle Tom, and enthusiasm for the 
Great Duke when he was dead, and enthusi- 
asm—for nothing just now that we can think 
of. Buta thing may be very good and very 
great, and excite little or no enthusiasm. We 
never had such a couple on the throne as Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert, but as they pass 
through the streets on a great occasion it is 
evident to all how much curiosity—an affec- 
tionate and reverential curiosity—prevails 
over the enthusiasm of loyalty. There is stuff 
enough in Lord John Russell, and matter 
enough in his political career, to make a dozen 
stage heroes, but he creates mighty little en- 
thusiasm. People are not enthusiastic in the 
best and most useful causes. They are not en- 
thusiastic for respectability, for solvency, for 
the Ten Commandments (excepting, perhaps, 
that on the Sabbath), for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the Judges, for Sir Robert 
Inglis, or even for Mr. Joseph Hume. If you 
wish to get up the steam you must break the 
dull tenor of fife, though that dull tenor may 
be the best and most growing time of our so- 
cial and political system. You must devise a 
battle ery, gather a faction, denounce an ene- 
my, and stake everything on his extermination 
or disgrace. There is much enthusiasm to hunt 
down the murderer, especially if he affords a 
good chase; there is even some enthusiastic 
admiration when a burglar is shot down like 
a dog; but not much enthusiasm to educate 
and raise mankind, so that there shall be few 
murderers or burglars, There has been much 
enthusiasm to find Sir John Franklin, alive or 
dead; but little to prevent more lives being 
squandered in that service, or even to insure 
that they shall be risked to the best advan- 
tage. Just now no enthusiasm possesses the 
nation, unless a rage for Cochin China fowls 
may be considered one. The Protection So- 
ciety yielded up its last breath the other day 
at the South Sea-house, and there is hardly a 
soul to inquire after it. Perhaps we are nurs- 
ing our spirits for some new enthusiasm that 
time may reveal ; for a French invasion possi- 
bly, or diggings in the Hebrides, or a visit from 
Pius IX., or some astounding discovery that is 
to eclipse steam, gas, the railways, the electric 
telegraph, guano, and all the other wonders of 
the day.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Harper & Brorners have in press: 
Chamois Hunting, with illustrations; Martha 
Baliol’s Diary ; Kennedy's Second Voyage of 
the Prince Albert; the Bourbon Prince ; Influ- 
ence, or the Evil Genuis; Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood, from Blackwood; ‘Our Honeymoon,” 
from Punch; Tayler’s Memorials of the 
lish Martyrs; Agatha’s Husband, by the 
author of “Olive”; Leopold Ranke’s Civil 
Wars and Monarchy in France; the Lover's 
Stratagem, by Miss Carlen; The Boyhood of 
Great Men, with illustrations ; Harry’s Ladder 
to Learning, with illustrations; Dickens's 
Child’s History of England; A Poet’s Day 
Dreams, by Anderson; Lowry’s Table Atlas ; 
Miss Bremer’s Homes in the New World; 
Wood's Ilustrated Natural History ; the Little 
Drummer, by Nieritz; Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances; Nell Armstrong; Sir William 
Hamilton’s Works; the Inn by the Sea Side, 
yy Miss Drury; Nina, a Tale for Twilight; 
erivale’s Romans Under the Empire; Lever’s 
Dodd Family 


Abroad; Seeman’s Voyage of 
the “Herald 


; The First Lieutenant’s Story ; 
Captain Digby Grand; Christine Von Amberg ; 
The Gossip’s Wife, by Miss Pardoe. 

On Saturday, March 19th, Ticknor, Reep & 
Fietps, Boston, will publish Longfellow’s 


Hyperion, illustrated with nearly one hundred 


engravings on wood, executed in London, 
from designs made by Birket Foster, durin 
a recent tour through Germany, Switzerland, 
Salzburg, and the Tyrol, undertaken for the 
express purpose of illustrating this work. 
8vo. Uniform with Longfellow’s Poems, cloth : 
morocco. The publishers’ preamble says: 
This, the first illustrated edition of Longfel- 
low’s celebrated romance furnishes also the 
first example of a lengthened journey being 
expressly undertaken to depict from Nature 
all the varied scenes amid which a writer of 
fiction has laid the incidents of his story : and 
the fact that a tour of between two and three 
thousand miles, out and home, had to be per- 
formed for this purpose, and that every local 
illustration contained in the volume was 
sketched on the spot, and is a perfectly faithful 
representation of the place described or men- 
tioned, cannot fail to lend additional interest 
to the illustrations, independent of their great 
artistic merit. ‘ 
In press: Marie Louise, by Miss Emilie 
Carlen. Garretr & Co. are to be the pub- 
lishers, 
Boox Trapr Sates.—Messrs. Bangs, Bro. &- 
Co. have issued their first catalogue for their 
spring trade sale, which will commence on 
Monday next, the 21st inst. The catalogue is 
a book of itself, being an octavo volume of 
more than 400 pages—the largest catalogue of 
the kind, we believe, ever put forth in this 
country. Among the contributors to the sale 
are large. publishing firms, who have always 
confided their sales to our friends Bangs, Bro. 
«& Co., as Barnes & Co,, Blanchard & Lea, Bunce 
Brother, Carters, Dodd, Gould & Lincoln, 
Harpers,. Hart, Little, Brown & Co., Long & 
Brother, Lindsay & Blakiston, Putnam, Red- 
field, Saxton, Dunigan & Bro., Garrett «& Co., 
Stanford & Swords, 'Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 
&e. Ten days and nights will be oceupied in 
disposing of the goods. The order of the sale 
is on the back of the catalogue. A lively 
business is expected, as the contributions to 
the sale embrace the very best class of litera- 
ture. Added to these are large invoices of 
stationery, stereotype plates, writing papers, 
&e., which will be sold in another room at the 
same time. 

Aupany, Dfarch, 1853. 

In 1795, an English traveller, speaking of the 
trade of Albany, says : “ It bids fair to rival that 
of New York in process of time.” Time has 
not made such “ process,” but it has brought with 
it so many improvements, and opened such abun- 
dant and more advantageous avenues of wealth 
to our sister city, that we can show our wisdom 
best, by withholding nothing that can adorn that 
“monument of the western world.” Besides 
being on speaking terms, we are within speaking 
distance of each other, and but a few hours’ 
ride from the ocean and the lakes, and we 
scarcely think, as did our worthy burghers, who 
first signed their wills, ere they set out on so 
long and perilous a journey of several weeks. 
But let no one suppose that Albany is degene- 
rated, for she is gradually shaking off some of 
her mistaken notions of delaying enterprise, and 
learning that if she will not be outdone by her 
neighbors, she must progress. 

Viewed in its Meath aoe Albany has a 
fair proportion in numbers, and certainly very 
eminent literary institutions. These have been 
reared and sustained by men whose reputations 
in the scientific world have been secured not 
only by their own distinguished abilities, but b 
the generous and energetic manner in whi 
they have successfully aided in advancing scien- 
tific and educational measures. 

I will mention in this connexion the Albany 
Institute, organised in 1829 by the union of the 
Albany Lyceum of Natural History, and the 





Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts. The 
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character and value pf its papers can be satis- 
factorily attested by reference to its “ Transac- 
tions,” published in two 8vo. volumes ; the second 





volume very recently. The late Hon. Stephen 
Van was its firm and liberal patron. 
Aside from its antiquarian collection and Museum 


the brightest and certainly most enduring evi- 
dences of the munificence of its patron, is the 
State Library. 

Founded by an act of the Legislature in 1818, 
by the aid of small annual appropriations, it 
crept gradually along. But its progress up to 
the year 1845 was hardly commensurate with 
its age; for at that date it numbered only 
10,000 volumes. The Legislature then consti- 
tuted the Regents of the University, ex officio, 
Trustees of the State Library, and by continu- 
- ing their annual appropriations, the collection 
has since increased to 30,000 and upwards ; not 
far inferior to the fine libraries of your city, and 
certainly second to none of them in its collection 
of works and writings on American History. It 
embraces a Law Li , Which has been 
nounced, by those who are competent to judge, 
the best in the country. 

The State Library has profited largely by the 
system of international exchange, through Mr. 

attemare. The celebrated T: ical Map 
of France (170 sheets) which been in the 
course of publication since 1833, and not yet 
completed ; the Historical Gallery of Versailles, 
in 15 folio volumes ; the Laws of France (Bul- 
letin des Lois) from 1789 to 1850, are some of 
the valuable receipts from this exchange. Costly 
and invaluable donations have been made by 
the Kings and Governments of Prussia, Nether- 
lands, Sicily, Bavaria, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the Li of St. Mark’s at Venice, also 
from Pope Pius IX. The last ca was 
published in 1850. The current additions are 
annually re to the Legislature. Some of 
those of the past year have been of more than 
ordi im and value, such as Church- 
ill’s Voyages, Collier's Ecclesiastical History, 
Silvestre’s Universal Paleography, Playfair’s 
British Family Antiquities—a large purchase 
from the library of the late Dr. Jarvis, includ- 
ing the works of many of the Fathers of the 
Chureh ; several additional volumes of the 
Jesuit Relations, those curious writings on 
early American history. There are twenty-three 
of these now in the library. Nine were 
sented by the National Li at Paris. 
collection of manuscripts and literary curiosities 
has grown to be quite large, but not yet as ex- 
tensive as those in the ion of your Histo- 
rical Society. Under the latter head I notice a 
specimen of the earliest printing done in the 
colony of New York. . William Bradford 
(for he was the printer) removed from Philadel- 
phia to New York in June, 1693, and this “ Pro- 
clamation from the King” was printed on the 
26th of August, 1693. A MS. plan of the 
city of Albany, dated 1764. This was found 
among the — of the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, 
and a plat of ground is marked out for an “ In- 
dian School,” from which it is inferred that he 
designed establishing that school at this place. 
The copy of the Ciay Medal and i 
recentl by a committee of your citi- 

State, has been y ar- 
in the miscellaneous department. 
or the better accommodation and security of 
all this treasure, there has recently been erected 
a fire-proof building, calculated to hold at least 
jr ane eam ap te: is expected to be ready 
occupancy in August. " 

As I have been s of Ifbraries and 
books, let me introduce you to the book 
of our Pease & Co, and Lirrie & Co. 


zens to 


1e en- 
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largements which these men are constantly mak- 
ing, are the best that can be produced of 
their princely business, In the beauty, adorn- 
ment, and extent of structures, they are only 
controlled by what cannot be 

arrangements which Messrs. Pease & Co. have 
recently completed afford them one of the most 
extensive establishments in the State, and even 
now they have not reached their maturity, for 
their reputation is s ning daily. The 
depth of their building is 185 feet, extending 
from State to Norton streets, with twenty-five 
feet on each street. They publish a number of 
valuable works, and besides being the cone 
in this city for the numerous American Bible and 
Tract Societies, they have in connexion an exten- 
sive paper warehouse. Their stock of English 
publications is very large and well selected, man 
of them very costly; for instance, Silvestre's 
“ Paleography,” allowed to be the most beauti- 
ful book ever published for sale ; original price, 
$300. I think I have scarcely seen in any book 
store more elegance than is exhibited by their 
cases of assorted and extra bound books; and I 
know, too, that their prices are reasonable. 

The bookselling and publishing house of 
Messrs. Lirrie «& Co. is one of the oldest and 
most successful in the country. They occupy a 
store which is one of the three largest in the 
United States, the other two being those of 
Messrs. Appleton, New York, and H. W. Derby 
& Co. of Cincinnati. The arrangement and 
style of the shelves, counters, cases, &c., are 
attractive, symmetrical and convenient. Their 
collection of books is curiously complete in each 
department—a feature which frequently secures 
to them large and varied orders for public and 
private libraries. Their business is eavy, and 
carried on in a quiet way, numbering their cus- 
tomers and friends by thousands. They seem 
to be the especial favorites of the lawyers in 
all parts of the State. Law books are their 
chief publications ; they have, however, just 
issued “ The History of St. Lawrence and Frank- 
lin Counties,” by Franklin B. Hough, M. D., 
Corresponding Member of the New York His- 
torical Society. Among their law publications 
are Beck’s “ Medical Jurisprudence,” Law's 
“Treatise on the United States’ Courts,” Conk- 
ling’s “ Admiralty,” Van Santvoord’s “ Plead- 
ings.” The reports of the Court of Appeals, 
and of the New York Superior Court, are pub- 
lished by this house. 

Mr. Brodhead’s new book has been very favor- 
ably received in this city. It is just such a work 
as everybody would met from cne who has so 
carefully and accurately studied our colonial 
history. Mr. Brodhead’s name is frequentl 
mentioned here this winter in connection wit! 
the publication and supervision of the documents 
which he collected in England, France and Hol- 
land, under the authority ef the State. 

Last week, I paid a visit to the atelier of our 
talented fellow-townsman, Mr. E. D. Pater, 
and found him busily engaged in modelling u 
a beautiful figure in bas-relief. It is intended, as 
I learned, to form one of the sides of a monu- 
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will have at the — Exhibition of the Aca- 
i fooling confident that ite FeGincment eew'y 
it, feeling con it its ement, beaut 
eercrane Sestit eat trparn 
0 A . Thad the gratifi- 
thie tating a 4 ge by William Hart, 
Esq, of this city, which he designs sending to 
the next Exhibition. The subject that he has 
selected is from one of his numerous sketches 
taken during his recent visit to Europe, from 
which it will be recollected he has but lately 
returned, after three years of successful study. 
It is a view of Lake Windermere, and is ren- 
dered under a morning effect. The sky, broad 
and simply treated ; the hills, almost wholly in 
shadow ; the lake occupying the middle of the 
picture. The other portion of the scene is very 
1 in its nature, diversified with sunny 
slopes, studded with of trees ; the more 
immediate foreground is occupied by several 
fine groups of cattle, well drawn painted, 
To the right of the foreground is a group of rus- 
tic figures ; near them is a fine study of old logs, 
partly hidden by a profusion of carefully de- 
tailed weeds and underbrush. Behind the figures, 
in fine relief against the bright portion of the sky, 
ng a small tad it gives ue value to 
the picture without injuring the height and gran- 
poly of the hills. The ect proportions of 
the objects, as they recede from the eye, I have 
rarely seen s d: in fact, this, together 
with the purity of color, is the distinguishing 
feature Pf the picture, He has one or two 
others, which he proposes ing ; but of these 
I regret I have not room to spe 
I cannot close this article without mentioning 
a young man here, who is making rapid strides in 
the art. jee is G. H. Boughton. He is at 
present ing arrangements to s some 
months in England. A snes jodlaiote chokes he 
has made, for his whole mind seems bent on the 
class of subjects which so abounds in the rural 
districts of that country, such as groups of trees, 
lane scenes, cottages, with rustic figures, &c.—a 
class of pictures we are tly lacking in. 
Scenes of this nature are like our first loves; 
memory delights to fall back upon them, after 
it has become satiated with everything else. 
H. 


PriLapELputA, March 8th, 1853. 

Editors of the Literary World: 

GENTLEMEN :—Since m we have moved on 
very quietly in the book way, s forth per- 

ewer than the average number for the 
dull month of February. 

A. Harr has just _— blished “The Obligation 
of the Sabbath: A discussion between Rev. J. 
Newton Brown and Wm. B. Taylor ;” a compre- 
hensive x Bh of — : A tat 
of Expiation emption,” rs. South- 
worth, is in her usual spirited shale she errs in 
furnishing her mountain houses so elegantly, and 
has made a geological blunder in putting quartz 
peaks on the Alleghany. This, however, by no 
means the book. 

Lea and Brancaarp have out “ Fergusson’s 


tive er 4th edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 393 
illustrations, “Hawker on Shooting, edited by 


The | Porter,” 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo., plates, “ Strick- 


ief. | land’s Queens of Henry VIIL,” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


gro 
body slightly inclined forward, the head reclin- 
ing on hand which is su the 
arm on the right knee ; i 
is slightly turned towards us, bears upon it an 
expression of deep, heart felt sorrow, and calm, 


Christian resignation. The attitude and expres- 
eeping 


sion of the whole figure is in perfect k 

with the sentiment which it conveys. He has 
also —_ room a fine bust of Mrs, E. D. Mor- 
wife of your distinguished Senator. 
This will be the only work, I believe, that he 





Lirrincorr, Gramso & Co. have added to 


their Cabinet Series the “ Hi of New York, 
from its earliest settlement to the ent time, 
W. H.C rand T.S. A ,” 336 pp. 


“Elements of the Laws,” by T. L. Smith, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
¢ ity and the : a Review by a Pro- 
testant “1 ‘New Theiaes condemn- 
ed ; or, Thirty opinions on New Themes and its 
Reviewers.” “Poetical Works of Milton, with 
life by Charles Dexter Cleveland.” “School- 
craft's History and Condition of the Indian 
Tribes of North America,” 4to, part 3d—this 
completes the work that is alike creditable to 
the Government and to the publisher, while it 
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will be a lasting monument to its author; Cap- 
tain Eastman deserves the warmest praise for his 
exquisite illustrations. “ Roland Trevor ; or, the 
Pilot of Human Life,” is an autobiography of a 
pioneer Kentuckian, who emigrated in earl] 
days from Eastern Virginia. Jt will take ran 
among the best American books, for it is strongly 
characteristic of the noble race which has ex- 
tended itself from James River and the Poto- 
mae, over “the bloody ground” of Kentucky— 
beyond the Mississippi—and for hundreds of 
miles up the i ri. The cavalier race, in its 
labor and in its energy as well as in its intelli- 
gence, is not a whit behind that of the Pilgrim 
—in enterprise it es it. The great merit 
of the work consists in its being the type of that 
simple-hearted, truthful, and manly race. It is 
the first Kentuckian exhivited to the world; 
heretofore one had to traveltoreadhim. “The 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, containing Plans for 
protection of the Delta from Inundation, and Im 
provement of the Navigation by Means of Re- 
servoirs,” by Charles Ellet, Jr. A most able 
work and calculated tolead to the improvement 
of the Western Rivers. Volumes 8, 9, and 10 
of the “ Colonial Records of Pennsylvania ” have 
appeared. They are for sale by the Count 
Treasurer. Mr. Hazard, the able editor, will 
complete in a few days the first volume of the 
Archives. In about a year the public will have 
the full material of Pennsylvania History—the 
only thing wanting being a few papers which 
exist in the State Paper Office at London, and 
of whieh our Historical Society afew years ago, 
published a catalogue. Copies will one day 
obtained. Byrne’s “ American Engineer’s Assist- 
ant,” published by C. A. Brown & Co., to which 
I referred in my last letter, has appeared. It 
is a fine quarto of 128 pages and illustrated by 
214 well drawn engravings and plates. The au- 
thor is noted for his scientific knowledge, and in 
this work has well sustained his reputation. It 
will be found most useful for young mechanics. 

J. W. Moore has nearly ready, “The Apoca- 
lypse Explained.” 

E. S. Jones & Co. have out this week, Nos,-20 
and 21 of “ The Model Architect.” 

T. & J. W. Jounson add to their valuable 
stock of law books, “Smith’s Law of Contracts, 
edited by W. Henry Rawle,” 8vo, 480 pp. 
“English Common Law Reports, vol. 66, con- 
taining vol. 18 Queen’s Bench Reports (Adol- 
phus & Ellis’s new series), reprinted in full with 
notes by Hon. Geo. Sharswood ;” 1000 English 
pages. “Crompton & Jervis’s Exchequer Re- 
ports, reprin in full, with notes by Messrs. 
Hare and Wallace,” 2 vols. 8vo, 60) pp. 
“Smith's Master and Servant,” forming the 
January, February, and March numbers of the 
Law Lanse for 1852. “Dunlop’s Laws of 
Pennsylvania to 1852 inclusive, carefully re- 
edited and much improved by James Dunlop,” 
8vo., 1100 pp. “ Wharton’s Digest of Decisions 
of cngrees Court ef Pennsylvania to 4th Har- 
ris inclusive,” 2 vols. 8vo. 

James Kay, Jn. & Baorner publish “ A Trea- 
tise on the Law of Limited Partnership in the 
United States ; with a copious Index of Forms ; 
the Statutes enacted by the different States, and 
Reports of Decisions on this branch of the Law 
in the American Courts,” by Francis J. Troubat, 

-; 8vo, 752 pp. 

ERMAN Hooker has reprinted “ Restoration 
of Belief,” and published “The Planter, or 13 
years in the South, by a Northern Man.” 

Wits P. Hazarp has ready, “Hand Book 
* the Teas and Traveller over the Philadel- 
phia Trenton Railroad,” 40 engravings. 
aoa of the Colonies; or, Adventures of a 

ttler in Australia,” a int. “Night 
Watches ; or, the Piece of the Cross,” cide 
tion of Poems. “Guide Book of Philadelphia.” 
In preparation, the letter-press for the illustra- 
tions by Kaulbach of Reynard the Fox, “ Trans- 
lation of Goethe's Poem,” 37 plates, 4to.—the 
plates will be imported. 








Roserr P. Smita, No. 15 Minor street, has 
nearly ready a new edition of * Michaux’s North 
American Sylva, with notes by J. Jay Smith.” 
This fine work is in three volumes royal octavo, 
and is illustrated by 156 colored plates. The 
plates were engraved in Paris many years ago 
under the superintendence of Michaux, and are 
exquisitely beantiful. Michaux prepared this 
work in the infancy of our country, and yet no 
nation can boast its superior ; but in so broad a 
field it was impossible to gather all. Thomas 
Nuttal, another Naturalist, of fame as great and 
as closely identified with American Science, com- 

leted the undertaking in three other volumes, 
illustrated by 121 colored plates. This, also, is 
published by Mr. Smith, whose success in the 
enterprise is as great as was the spirit praise- 
worthy, which led him to make a heavy outlay 
ina work for which there would be no sudden 
and capricious demand. Michaux is still living 
in Paris. A short time ago he executed in 
marble a bust of his friend Fulton, and present- 
ed it to the Gallery of the Louvre. A great 
feat for an octogenarian. The Sylva is quite as 
rewarkable for the mass of practical matter and 
for applicability to the arts, as it is for its great 
botanic learning. The French Naturalists are 
unrivalled in thisregard. The father of Michaux 
was himself a great botanist—he explored 
Persia and Western Asia. He came to Ame- 
rica with his son, and penetrated the silent re- 
gions of the West—he went again to Asia, and 
died at Madagascar in 1802. The son, F. A. 
Michaux, piously incorporated the notes of his 
father with his own observations. What heroic 
characters these naturalists are and how lova- 
ble. The simple narrative of their pilgrimages 
hes more than all the romance that Scott has 
thrown around the Crusaders, and we never once 
are shocked with vulgar crowds trampling on 
rights and desolating hearths. All their labors 
are of peace and love, and the fruits—the good 
of the human race, Nuttal was a wanderer 
many years. His Travels in Arkan-as is widely 
known and has long been a scarce book. He ac- 
companied the Exploring Expedition under 
Wilkes; and with Gamble, a young Philadel- 
phian of great promise in Natural History, but 
now dead, explored Oregon and California be- 
fore the age of gold. Nuttal worked his glean- 
ings of the forest into a continuation of Michaux, 
and just as he had completed it, fell heir to a 
considerable estate in England, with a condition 
that he should reside upon it six months in each 
year. May he long do so. 

A more liberal and enlightened era dawns 
upon us—the minds of citizens are drawn to re- 
flect on and devise means to elevate the charac- 
ter of our city—while we hesitate not in the bold 
enterprise of opening channels of communication 
with the West, we fearlessly attempt to substi- 
tute a weli organized te 4 fire department in 
place of the present cumbrous volunteer system 
—we make a-vigorous attempt to reform our 
expensive mode of collecting taxes, if we suc- 
ceed it will save in annual commissions an 
amount equal to the interest on the county debt. 
We strive to rid High street of the market 
sheds which disfigure it. While we behold not 
without a degree of envy, the fame which your 
literary men have entailed on the Empire State, 
we are awaking from the delusion which has 
so long enthralled us with regard to cultivation 
of the mind in other directions than of mere bu- 
siness pursuits, It had long been thought that 
liberal minded men were unfitted for effective 
labor. Robert T. Conrad has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Hempfield Railroad Company and 
the Easton and Water Gap Company have 
made Edward Arms’ their Secretary. Ex- 
perience will show that their literary pursuits 
are far from disqualifying them from a 

Sediedianins of their duties. 

t the annual meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety, the Hon. Thomas Sergeant was re-elected 
Presiden 


t. Thomas Balch and Thomas Biddle, 








Jr, were made Secretaries in place of George 
Northrop and E. Armstrong, who declined re- 
election. The other officers were continued. 
The Society received a valuable donation of 
Indian Antiquities from John Redfield of New 
Jersey ; and also from the Committee a copy in 
bronze of the celebrated gold medal presented 
by the citizens of New York to Henry Clay. 
The reception of donations, the election of offi- 
cers and of many new members consumed the 
whwle time of the meeting. A cup of coffee or 


| chocolate refreshed the members after their 


labors, 

A notice of the doings of philosophers and 
naturalists I am compelled to defer ull another 
letter. 

Madame Alboni has appeared in several ope- 
ras lately, but has not sustained her part so well 
as was expected. The peculiar powers of her 
voice had not the required seope—she was tied 
down, as it were—in some pieces, however, this 
Was not so apparent. 

Gottschalk, a native of New Orleans, who has 
been in Europe for some time and gained great 
applause, has had two concerts at the Musical 
Fund Hall. His success was all that his warm- 
est friends could desire, and certainly as an artist, 
he has few, if any superiors. There is a correct 
execution, a musical conception, and judicious 
precision given to every note, that stamp him as 
no ordinary performer on the piano. 

In looking over the fine collection of auto- 
graphs and manuseripts in possession of Henry 
C. Baird (of which, by-the-by, I'll give you an 
account one of these days), I was struck with 
the primitive orthography of the following let- 
ter, written evidently in a day when the sword 
was mightier than the pen. Ebenezer Zane, the 
writer, was a famous character, and the first 
white man who settled at Wheeling. A capital 
account of him may be found in De Hass’s His- 
tory of the Indian Wars of Western Virginia. 


WELING, 22d July, 1782. 
Sm :—I aplied to Colol. Marshal for powder 
to furnish this garrison of that you sent to Mingo 
Bottom ; he tells me itt is already Issued to the 
militia which Laies under a Nesesety of appli- 
ing onst more to you for thirty or forty ib. Any 
powder you Now furnish for the yous of this 
garrison { will undertake to account for and Re- 
place, if not Burnt att the Enemy. 
Five melitia is all the strenth we have att 
preasant Ex-ept the Inhabitance of the place. 
A few Indiaus have Been viewing our Garri- 
son yesterday and have Returned on thire Back 
tract, In consequence of which we may shortly 
Expect an attact. If any aid ean Be afforded 
itt will Be very Exseptabel ; if itt cannot we 
mean to support the place or perrish in the at- 
tempt. , 
Tam, with Due Respect, 
Your Obediant humble ser’t., 
Esenezer Zane. 
Brig. Gen. Wm. Irvine, Fort Pitt. 


For a week or so we have been all excite- 
ment about the beautiful monumental statuar 
by Steinhauser, executed by direction of Ed- 
ward 8. Burd’s will, and commemorating his 
three children, who died in their youth. This 
master-piece has been placed in a beautiful mar- 
ble chapel, built for it on the north side of St. 
Stephen's church. The children are grouped to- 
gether, sleeping. The head of the elder sister 
is pillowed on the cross; her right arm twines 
round the younger sister, whose head rests on 
the bosom of the elder; the left arm embraces 
her brother, whose head reposes on her lap. 
The angel has just alighted, with still outspread 
wings, behind the group, to the leit of the cross ; 
he contemplates them—he hesitates, and almost 
fears to use the trump, partly raised—he stretch- 
es forth his right arm, and, gently touching, 
pene 25 to life eternal. It is sublime and 
grand, and will rank as one of the highest 
achievements of art. 

















Painful as it is to bring a charge of fraud | New Work on Chili. 
against any one, and, to my mind, nothing can mabe 
be more so, it is a matter o' duty in me to pub- | Will be publish ed 


pes denounce the writer who, a few weeks ago, | 

in Horn’s Rail Road Journal, said the connec- | On SATURDAY, Marcu 197n, 

tion between Philadelphia and Pittsburg was by | 

railroad to Harrisburg, and thence by stage to SKETCHES OF A JOURNEY 
— I will not insult common sense by | IN 

admitting the ibility of ignorance in such a) >, —— 

uadtligin had peer mare: Bo with which the press CHILI AND THE ARGENTINE 
is invested should render it so sacred that the PROVINCES IN 1849. 


least attempt to prostitute it should be visited 
} By Lieut. ISAAC G. STRAIN, USN. 


with a fearful indignation, Its censor should be 
' fi sapect, i 
Truth. With great respec Sa one. velanio, 290m; gk. 


HORACE H. MOORE, 
ear 


NEW YORK. 


Loan. 





Year Book of Faets for 1853. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery, 
for 1853; 


NOW READY, 
Or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the 4th Edition, 
most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 


try, Astronomy, Metcordlogy, Zoology. Botatig. Mine: HENRY OF OFTERDINGEN, 
A ROMANCE. 


ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities. &c., torether 
with a list of recent Scientific Publications ; a classified; | 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By F. A. Sracxyecra, Ese, 


list of Patents; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men; | 
an index of Important Papers in Scientific Journals, | 
Reports, &c. Edited by David A. Wells. With portrait | 

Counsellor-at-Law. 
In one volume, 
12mo. cloth. 


of Prof. A. D. Bache, of Washington, D.C. 12mo, 416 
pages. Price $1 25. 
HORACE H. MOORE, 
Publisher. 


Bostox, Feb. 14, 1853. 


Ar | ry A ‘ 
BURNHAM BROTHERS 
Have at their Antique, Modern, and Foreign cheap Book 
Store, Nos. 58 and 60 CORNHILL, the following 

With Dlustrations. Vol. 1. An entirely New Series, and important books, in sets, for Public Libraries: 
containing original articles. Contents of this Volume: 


o) 
The Cotton Metropolis— Australia and its Gold Regions NILES'S WEEKLY REGISTER. 
—Helen Gray—Madame De Sevigne—her Life and Let- ao VOR. 


ters—The Rhine—Mina Block; the Face Model—The | EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPADIA. 
y 


Pilgrim Fathers—Spirits of the Paradise Lost Brewster. 18 vols. 


ed A interesting reading will be issued ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. 
Footsteps of our Forefathers ; THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
What they SuSered and what they Sought, pDeseribing 24 vols, 
calities, and Portraying Personages and Events, con- » 
spicuous in the Strugeles for Religious Liberty. By SILLIMAN'S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
Jawes G. Miall. With thirty-six illustrations by Ane- OanpLeTe. 
lay. from Sketches by the Author, engraved by Dickes, NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
vols. 





ALSO 





ALSO, 


Pleasant Pages for Young People; 


Or, Book of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. 
Prout Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. Con- 
taining Moral Lessons—Natural History—History—Ob- 
ject Lessons—Travels— Foreign Traveller—Physical Ge- 
ography —Drawing and Perspective—Music, Poetry, etc. 
lomo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

This work is designed for the pleasure and profit of 
young people, and, as the title indicates, intended as an 9 
aid to Home Education. The great variety of subjects m9 tf 
presented and withal so skilfully treated as to make truth | — 
simple and attractive, renders it an admirable family 
book for winter evenings and summer days. 


Chambers’s Repository of Instructive 
and Amusing Papers. 





ndon. i2mo. cloth, $1. 


Philip Doddridge; his Life & Labors. | EO/NBURGH REVIEW. 


A Centenary Memorial. By John Stoughton, author of 
» Spiritual Heroes,” ete, With an lntreductery chapter LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


by James G. Miall, from the “ Footsteps of our Fore- 


fathers.” Frontispiece and Illuminated Title. l6mo.| PETER PORCUPINE’S WORKS. 
cloth. Price 60 cts, 12 vols. 
A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, | WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 
Exhibiting a Systematic view of that Science. | By Samuel 
ag a og A new revised edition, 2 vols., 8vo. VI MODRS“o HISTORY, ANCIENT AND 
The Preacher and the King; Sa 


Or, Bourdaloue in the Court of Louis XIV.; being aun ac- 
count of the Pulpit Eloquence of that distinguis red Era. THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 


Translated m the French of L. Bungener. Paris: 
17th edition. With an Introduction, by the Rev. George WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
«i le 


Potts, D. D., New York, 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
SPARKS'S LIFE & WORKS OF WASHING= 
TON. 12 vols. 


ALSO, 
A WORK OF THRILLING INTEREST. . 
FIRST EDITION ALL SOLD . igen OP ee © LIFE & WORKS OF FRANKLIN. 
COOPER'S NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION ALL ENGAGED, 
Third Edition i \ 
"ese —. ai KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
The aptive in Pa nla; - 
Or, Life ainong the Giants 4, Pera Narrative by THE HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
min Franklin Bourne. . 12mo., : 
cloth. Price 8 cts. — QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
This wer by Capt. Dowae— whe was taken captive 60 vols, 
and retain ree months by the ane 
account of his capture and final escape; a description of ans = OF PHILOSOPHY. £26 6t. 
Py LE 
lo : ers, cus . ° . 
suits, the country ; its soil, productions, ke. yemecncns OURNEYMAN BINDER WANTED.— 
It will be found a work of uncommon interest as well as | To one who can do good work in cloth and leather 
instruction to all classes of readers. Two large editions binding, finishing, &c., and is of steady habits, a first 454 
Apply by 


ng, 
have been taken up at once, and the Trade out of | situation is offered in a large Western city. 
have not yet begus, to be supplied of the city | letter or personally to 


Those wanting the work would do well to forward ea DAVID DAVIDSO 'ASSAU STREET, 
orders, in order to secure a prompt supply. mi12 td j15 4t 1 aceatns . New York. 
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©. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 


252 BROADWAY, 
HAVE IN PRESS THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


1. 
ARBELL. 
A Tale. By Jane W. Hooper. 
With Mustrations. 








Il. 
LEILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 
By Ann Fraser Tytier. 


_ WL. 
LEILA IN ENGLAND. 


By the same author. 


Iv. 
LEILA AT HOME. 
By the same. 


v. 
MARY AND FLORENCE; 
OR, GRAVE AND GAY, 
By the same. 


Each of the above with Engravings by J. W. Orr, from 
original designs. 


vi. 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 
By the Brorners Grow. 
2 vols. 12mo. With numerous Engravings. 
VIL. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. 
By Mrs. Hor.anp. New edition. 


Vint. 
A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
Author of “ A Guide to Science,” “ Guide to Roman 
History,” &. 


Ix. 
FAR FAMED TALES FROM THE 


Containing the most popular stories, and those best 
adapted to family reading. Fach story as in the 
original, without abridgment. 1 thick 12mo. 
volume, with numerous Illustrations. 


REFORMATION, 
By the Rev. B, G. Jonns. 
With Dlustrations by Anna Mary Howitt. 


XL 
ALANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 


xi. 
STORIES FROM JEWISH HISTORY ,; 


With an account of the Wars of the Jews, as related by 
Josephus. With 24 copper-plate Engravings. 


XII. 
NORTHERN REGIONS; 
OR, UNCLE RICHARD’S NARRATIVE OF THE .EARLIEK 
VOYAGES OF CAPT. PARRY, AND THE OVERLAND 
JOURNEYS OF CAPTS, FRANELIN AND COCHRANE. 
With 24 copper-plate Illustrations nid 


American Engineer’s Assistant. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY C. A. BROWN & CO, 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEERS, DRAFTSMEN AND 
MACHINIST'S ASSISTANT ; 





for Practical 
at ye for the 
illustrated 


trated with 200 hhestien on 0 bodeaa ia” 
ye Ig Cok I 
er, ne work; 
BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
In one vol., large 4to. 


This work will be found to contain many new Desigis 
and of , &c., not before 


ms, Brackets and Pillow Blocks, Parallel Mo: 
tions, Horse Power, Lubricato: Blectric team Gauge, 
pocicaters. Safety Valves, H Bressure Steam Engines. 
nes, n e 
a tA motives, Ericsson's Calorie Engine, &e. 


The work will be sent to an rt of the 


Price, #5. 
United States free of postage, on receipt of the amount. 


“©. A. BROWN & CO., Booksellers, 
N. W. Corner of 4th and Arch streets, 
ml9 4t PHILADELPHIA. 


by 





ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS ; 


x. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 


By W. H. G. Kixestox, author of * Peter the Whaler.” 
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VALUABLE FAMILY READIN G. 


PARLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


LOO LON lll 


BY HON. S. G. GOODRICH, 


A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his name a household word in two hemispheres. 














NN eee ee ee 


PARLEY’'S CABINET LIBRARY PRESENTS VERY VALUABLE READING MATTER, 
IS IN 20 VOLUMES, 16mo., 500 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AND 


THE TITLES ARE AS FOLILOWS: 
FAMOUS MEN OF MODERN TIMES. | HISTORY OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


| 


FAMOUS MEN OF . ANCIENT TIMES. | MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
, ‘ : na THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
CURIOSITIES OF Hi HUMAN NATURE. 


wi A GLANCE AT THE SCIENCES. 
LIVES OF BENEFACTORS. ¥ 
—_ WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN INDIANS. aes 

ANECDOTES OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
? CELEBRATED WOMEN. — 
meee ae OR a caged ‘iia srraas A GLANCE AT PHILOSOPHY. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. BOOK OF LITERATURE, WITH SPECIMENS. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. ENTERPRISE, INDUSTRY, AND ART OF MAN, 


ASIATIC HISTORY. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 
AFRICAN I HISTORY. THE WORLD AN iD 11 SS INHABITANTS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, SCIENTIFIC, & RELIGIOUS READING, 
FOR THE DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, SABBATH SCHOOL, AND 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One of the objects of Mr. Goopricn, was to make uservut subjects arrracrive. Youthful minds are adverse to tedious treatises upon History, 
Biography, and the Sciences, and they turn from them to the light trash, the “ yellow covered literature,” which floods the country, wasting the time 
and impairing the minds of the present and rising generations. Many efforts have been made by able and excellent writers to simplify and give 
interest to useful subjects, by the aid of dialogues and other ingenious expedients, but none have succeeded so admirably as Mr. Goopricu, whose 
plan has been to present general outlines and important and attractive points, leaving dull details to be acquired from text books after the curiosity 
has become awakened. Every page of the Linrary is as interesting as the best novel, and at the same time full of valuable information. Those 
who open a volume will read, and all who read will gain knowledge. 

Mr. Goopricn’s admirable skill in selecting and arranging the material facts and principles of his subject, may be illustrated by his Life of 
Washington and of Bonaparte in the first volume of the Cannvet, which comprise in two or three hours’ reading all that is essential in the corres- 
ponding works of Bancroft and Scott. When it is considered that Bancroft’s Life of Washington, and Scott’s Life of Napoleon, cost as much as 
Gooprion’s whole Canivet Lisrary, and when the time and labor of reading are taken into the account, the value of his system will appear. 
The spirit of this age requires comprehensiveness, precision, and despatch. The Castner Lisrary is executed in this spirit. Its neat form and 
pleasing style will attract the attention of every leisure moment ; and the time so employed will fill the memory with invaluable knowledge. 

In growing families the value of this work is incalculable. In this age of activity and competition, whoever fails to educate his family, consigns 
them to a low rank in every point of view. Fifty years ago, ignorance was the common lot—now it is otherwise, A fair amount of information 
is necessary to respectability. Knowledge was never before so necessary, and never before acquired so cheaply. Judicious selection is especially 
important. The press teems with useless and pernicious works; others are of a size and price beyond their true value. The Caniver Linrary 
obviates these faults. Its subjects are of the most valuable kind; and its expense is within everybody’s means. 


Published by Geo. C. Rand, Cornhill, Boston, 


AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. f19 



































THE OPIUM TRADE; 


INCLUDING 
A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY, EXTENT, EFFECTS, &c. 
AS CARRIED ON IN INDIA AND CHINA. 
By NATHAN ALLEN, MD. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The first edition of this work was very favorably received, and extensively noticed by the press at home and 
abroad. We extract a few notices from the many : 

“ An elaborate and able essay.”— Boston Journal. 

“ This pamphlet deserves to be read by everybody."—New York Independent. 


“We should be glad to see a copy of this pamphlet in the hands of every manufacturer and trader in Opium, and 
especially have the Directors of the East India Comeany. the great promoters of the traffic, made acquainted with 
its contents.”"—Chinese Repository, Canton, May, 1*52. 


“ Condensed in matter, perspicuous in style, forcible in argument, strong in indignant feeling, but withal impar- 
tial.”—Bombay tleoraph and Courter, May 17, 1852. 5 » 


Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cts. 
For sale in New York, by D. Avrieton & Co.; in Philadelphia, by Lea & Buancnarp. 
Gentlemen ata distance, by enclosing Nine three cent Postage stamps to the publisher, shall receive a qgpy by 


return mail. 
tia JAMES P. WALKER, LOWELL, Mass. 








J. P. W. also publishes, 
EVERY DAY WONDERS; 


On, Facrs In PHystoLoGy THAT ALL SHOULD KNow. 


MUCK MANUAL FOR FARMERS. 


By Ds. 8. L. DANA. Third Edition. 


TEMPERANCE GIFT BOOK. 


_, Mmo. full gilt.” mild Steow_ 


GREAT SALE OF SPLENDID BOOKS. 
MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 
Have the pleasure of announcing to the Trade and Literary World, one of the most 


important Auction Sales of Books that has ever taken place in this country. It will compose 
the entire collection of 


Choice, Splendid and Standard Ancient and Mlodern Books, 


RECENTLY FORMED IN EUROPE, BY MR. C. WELFORD, 


OF THE LATE WELL KNOWN FIRM OF 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


With the intention of recommencing business in New York, but which, from a change in 
his intentions, he has consigned to them for unreserved sale, on 


Wednesday, April 27th, 


Anp Nive Fottowine Days, at taem Sate Rooms, No. 13 Park Row. 


The Catalogue will comprise nearly 3000 lots, and amongst them there is scarcely one that 
is not deserving the attention of gentlemen connected with public or private libraries, on the 
ground of intrinsic literary value, scarcity and rarity, or beauty of condition. Almost all 


branches of literature are included in tne collection, and it is especially rich in works 
relating to 








English Literature, Pociry and ihe Drama, Belles Lettres, ihe! sumer 


Eine Aris, Voyages and Travels, History, &e., 
ALL NEW AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


So fine an assortment of the best editions of the Standard English Authors of the Eliza- 
bethan, the Augustan Age of Queen Anne, and the Georgian Eras, has never been seen in 
New York, nor could it be equalled from the combined stocks of all the Bookstores in the 
United States, 

The collection of Books on America is exceedingly choice and extensive, and the beautiful 
condition of each article is equally remarkable with its ag and historical importance. 

i 


In Rare Tracts, Early Voyages and Travels, State Histories, Biographies and other works 
connected with the 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE WESTERN CONTINENT, 
Generally, it is unrivalled by any collsction ever submitted to the public. 
Catalogues will be ready four weeks previous to the sale, and will be forwarded to any 


address on application to the Auctioneers, 13 Park Row, or to Mr. C. B. Nortoy, Irvi 
Bookstore, Chambers street, New York. bee 


sale, when the inspection of it is 
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STANFORD & SWORDS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
(NINTH THOUSAND. ) 
2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. 


With an Analysis and Commentary, by 
Samuel H. Turner D. D. $1 25. 


TRUTH ; 
OR, PERSIS CLARETON. 

A Narrative of Church History in the Seventeenth 
Century. ey; C. C. Taylor, M. A., author of 
“Than Iness,” “* rd of a Good 
Man's Life,” * Angel's Song,” 

&c., &c. 75 cents. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLEC- 
TION. 


WITH AN ESSAY, 
By John M’Vickar, D.D. 75 cents. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 


YEAR. 
By the Rev. W. H. Lewis, D. D. 
Second edition. $1 25. 


CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. % Slows D. D. 


MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
SYRIAC TESTAMENT. 
#2. 


NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH 


DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 
Third edition. $1 75. 


LENTEN FAST. 
THE HISTORY, OBJECT, AND PROPER OBSERVANCE OF 
THE HOLY SEASON OF LENT. 
By Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D. 68 cents. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
m12 3t 137 Broadway. 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 

TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 

AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 

AND BROKEN LIMBS, 

Read the following, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 


and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- * 
mony of a “ multitade of witnesses”—by the grateful ex- i 
essions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of fs 
the rich, and the official and professional statements of i 
persons in office and of 5 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief i ient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by volcanic fire, and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
eer from uncleanly or re substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
has been before the public not three renee gat only : 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet it has already become a 
throughout the whole Eas 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
ed and for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 

RELIABLE SOURCES, 

showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 

“We take at pleasure in recommending the MEX!- 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT to all our friends and cus- 
tomers, as the best article we have ever used for SORES, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, or GALLS in HORSES, We have 
used it extensively, and always effectually. Some of our 
men have also used it for severe and maven, 98 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they all say it acts like 

e can only ny teak we have entirely abandoned 
the use of any other Liniment. 
J. M. HEWITT, 
AERISAN TTI? 
Foreman for ~ pULLEN, VIRGIL & Co.'s, 
me WELLS, FARGO & CO.’s. 

Principal Offices—Comer Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 


804 Broapway, New York. 
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The Entire Collection will be on view three days le Aw the 


recommended to all amateurs of choice literature and splendid books. 


j22tf A. G. BRAGG & Co, Proprietors. 
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Musical Presents. 
CLASSICAL AND STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY HER MAJESTY’S MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CoO., 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 


























* .* To be had on order of Messrs, HALL & SON, Broadway, New York, and all Music-sellers and Booksellers 









































































































1 ALBRECHTSBERGER'S Theoretical Works, 2 vols...........sceeeeesereee 2 7 * Beauties,” being a Collection of his most esteemed Sonatas for . 
2 BACH LJ. S.) Forty-eight Preludes and Forty-eight Pugues, a pew edition, . the » REND ag. v'enie40 ks otn0nes pan scksdvenen shall amt eae each 0 8 0 
fingered by Czerny, the 2vols. in 1..,...cccccceccsccccccccccsccccecees 111 6j 77 12 Symphonies, as Quintetts, by Haigh, 4 books............. each 015 0 
3 —— Art of Fugue, by ditto, Vol. II.. SelditluaNiihdcccnnesendtdabesiecbs . Ob 0 72 HERZOG’S Practical Organist, 18 books. ...............cccececccecccess each 0 3 6 
4 —— Works for the Pianoforte, Vol. iL. Chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, &c.. 015 0 73 HORSLEY’S Vocal Hermony, an unrivalled Collection of Glees and Madri- 
5 — Ditto, Vol. IV. Five Suites and Four Duets................sceceeeeeees 015 0 ¥ CRE UM ait Sladnck.s0 tn'vh ocectcesdcnss vodcceccyial each 018 0 
6 — Ditto, Vol. V. a Concerto, an pete a and an Air with Thirty Varia- 74 KENT'S Anthems and Services, edited by Sturges, 2 vols.............. each 11 0 
i idintsnds acnbchuiasiUbadesdbebicde+cstbtowkeadeceseet caccecesseue 0 0 75 KALKBRENNER'S Treatise on Harmony, for the Pianist, translated by 
— Vol. VI. Six easy Pretudes, Two. pos Three Part Inventions and Six ee EE: Sn oh Di dacb dh cahnde dick os todd eve decscadsoccacecsdecece 012 0 
little Suites...... ichahetiahcatin hnetentwe~ anendiaien Ee 76 KING (Charles) Morning and Evening Services, in D, A, and F, edited by 
§ —— Ditto, Vol. VIL. Six Grand — aot eR wal pS aI 01 0 PE Matin fo5-0i xtg badde 6slbe e6 kb doa chai diene tics te each 3s.and 0 4 0 
9 — Ditto, Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Fantasias, &............. ss seveecece 050) 7 7 (William) Morning and Evening Services in B flat, edited by John 
q “ . . LI As nédh anbnen ied chikdmddiavinetananaheenesdéaveh encase osece 070 
10 —— Organ Works, a new edition, by John Bishop, each vol................- 0 0 78 7 gs a ‘ 
1 —-~\ Organ Oonspestilons om Chorales, edited by Mendelssohn, 6 books, ca. 0 8 0 MENDELSSOHN’S 6 Grand Sonatas for the Organ, Op. 65................... 1il 6 
2 BARKER (@) Lays of Holyrood, or Entertainment of Mary, Queen of i MOZART’S Ten Quartetts for Two Violins, Alto and Bass................... 220 
Poetry and Explanatory Notes by Mrs. Crawford, 1 vol. illus- pe UN I its stot oat caren amelld Nenu enimedh Occ biccneececesn,, 220 
4 Saban Haeteebdd Weenies dkeulatdes ca¥epndd cescddehdebess 6bceesees 110 . ———— Six Symphonies, as Piano Duets, by Czerny..................0- 220 
18 BEETHOV EN’S Nine Symphonies for the Piano, by Kalkbrenner aueariene 33 0 82 ———_——— Ditto for Piano, Violin, Flute and Bass, by Clementi........... 220 
14 — Mount of Olives, with English Words, by J. Warren....... 012 0 83 ———_—— Ditto for Pianoforte Solo, by Czerny, in one volume............ 110 0 
15 Ditto, for the Piano, by Czerny............ccccecececceccees 080; &— Requiem for Piano, by Czerny...........scccoccccnesccscevesees 040 
16 Master-pieces for the Piano, by Czerny, 5 vols ee coeees each 015 0 | 8 —————— Practical Thorough Bass.............cccccscocccocceccecscecccce 050 
17 ——--—_—_ Seventeen Quartetts for eenenenel Instruments, edited by 8 MARBECK’S Book of Common Prayer, for Voices in Unison, by R. Janes. 0 5 0 
Rousselot (c comple MO). nvcnseresscaccercecessevsccesecccves teereerecenens 6 6 sd 87 NEUKOMM’'S (The Chevalier) 25 Organ Voluntaries..................ceeece 080 
18 Quintetts and Trios, by ditto (complete).......ss.+.s+0+0-. 212 6 | g 12 Solfeggi for Tenor or Bass Voice, 2 books, each............ 060 
19 BAILLOT, &c., Method for the Violoncello...... eonebteecdbocesces esendaeese 012 0 | §9 NIEMITZ’S Method for Musical Instruments used in a Military Band, 
90 DIOP he OIE) FS CHER. 20.00 ccccasccccsccccscbesvcccccccccceses a im 0-3-4 EE SDE UE Sivinie ssstn wrlhndetina Hehideaededecde soucdaddsece 110 
21 BOYCE’S Cathedral! Music, edited by Joseph Warren, 3 vols..... babwep aa -¢:6.¢ 9 NICHOLSON’S Beauties for the Flute, 4 vols.............cccceecccccees each 1 1 0 
2 BERTINI’S Celebrated Method for the Piano, Translated by JamesClarke 111 6 | 91 ar nch me taties exe bspienent sneniedeno de each 018 0 
23 BRODERIP’S (Robert) Organiet’s Journal...... pttubak Kibeeses cseseeeeseeee 1 1:0 | 92 ——————— Celebrated Flute Tutor, Edited by Joseph Richardson, 2 
64 CHERUBINI’S Theoretical Works, 2 vols.......... JS Feo lll 6 iliac ios bap ha coms be Geb tabbanesdes cuedénntdiirevisucceddeied each 0 7 6 
95 CLARE'S Psalmody, 4 vols............ ee Seer eA | Ap SO aes a, veeeeeach 0 9 0 | %&% NIGHTINGALE’S Mass Voluntaric +8 for the Organ, 6 books........... each 0 7 6 
26 CLINTON'S Essay on the Bohm Flute...... oN SS en RR 010 6 | 94 NIXON'S Select Subjects for the Organ, 6 DooKS.............cseceeeeees each 0 7 6 
27 CZERNY’'S School of Virtuosi, Sixty studies on Bravura Playing............ ‘teLT— Organ Themes, 6 books........... Ore edeereccressenesecesenees each 0 7 6 
28 CORELLI'S Forty-eight Trios....... Er aS ak ad id dnueiiouseennrs pe Met 14 0| %———— Organist’s Compendium, 24 Numbers...........++++-++++++04 each 0 1 6 
29 Twelve Solos, a new edition, by OT Bac 3uebs 010 6 97 OTTO on the Construction and the Preservation of the Violin, a new edi- 
$0 Twelve Concertos, by Rillington 2 016 6 tion, enlarged by John Bishop............ccccsscccccccocscssccecevences 030 
ot COMMER, E> Prtncistes ef Mardéngend Tesch Bean... 0 9 9 | 28 PAGANIND'S Method for the Violin, by Guht.........sccecssesseseseeeceens 012 0 
FES pegtteserssees , 99 PREVOST’S Musical Stenography, by R. Lincoln Cocks.,..............0e000. 030 
p—faarmscrstss goo oer csencensbey Coan ime 0 Basin sr-srsseach 111 6 | 199 QUADRIS New Method of Harmony........sessesssssesessesorecssonseones 012 0 
"eee. nn oe jo Ce EE oes ot Bek EM BOs We ME IO TI sac cronesecsncrsenevereerssonnnnencense cas 010 6 
4 Perfect OS RE IRE O° ta te: eo ay 11 6 | 102 REISSIGER’S Eight Trios for Piano, Flute and Bass..............ccceececes 212 6 
35 School of Fugue Playing, 24 Grand Studies, ..........0......... 1 4 9 | 03 ————— Eight Trios for Piano, Violin and Bass..................0..005 212 6 
36 Art of Preluding, with 120 Examples...........c0cesceseeeeeeee £1 6) Ee as ee Masters of Ge omaeoning rot hy = 
sal Com F erman 
37 ——————- Schoo] Embellishments, Seventy Studies...... hen ne Seenistidien 110 carefully edited by - Warren and J. Bishop, in : 2 parts.......6x and 080 
, Ley yo be aye Themeterts School, Sixty- four Selected Exer- ow 0 105 RINCK’S Organ School, by 8S. Wesley and J. Bishop..............cecccecece 116 0 
from BP od Sa ee geen renin ee eng 106 ——-——— Works for the Organ, Edited by John Bishop...each 3s.,4s..and 0 5 0 
s , 48., 
= we. hein Aisi oer a Sane eee 140) 107 aca Introductory Practice for the Organ, 120 Exercises in all the 
seer sce ceoesmesse tee ntes hey APG ne <0 eseccs cesnhicane nsdhhehonahdbhtadbes ashainn iondcbsesapeceacindes 012 0 
© CLEMENTES Callcetion of Three hundred and ify Gees, Guichen, Can: 4, , | 493 nossiN's Sabai Maicr, wih Latin and lngish Words by J: Warren... O12 0 
41 DANNELEY’S GJ. F) Musical Encyclopedia a fon OE SAE I . cate 109 —— Ditto, Piano, by Czerny PCCP OC CO OEE COO O OOOO ES Oe OR OD OE Oe bee eecceee 06 0 
42 DROUET’S Method for the Flute...........cccsccccccccccccccccecccceccccece 015 0 110 —— Ditto as Piano Duets, 2 books...............cccccccccceccccce ach 0 8 0 
43 DUBOURG | on the Violin, Ancient and Modern, considerably eniasend by 111 RUSSELL’S Celebrated Voluntaries for the Organ, 2 vols.............. each 010 6 
Leeds deecsvcceccesceccccccccessccscccccssecscesceceseeeecceeee O 7 0 | 1123 SPOHR'S School for the Violin, (the only complete copy,) Translated by 
44 rere @. ?. ) Abridged Method of Harmony and Accompaniment Sabeebee 012 0 _ PEE ary -aphen “ pe . 00.5 60 cb gbes Uhobneess pcobasbdachevardcecdechneasnene 1ll 6 
45 FORDE’S Encye ia, Three thousand nd fifty Airs of N ti fc OE Geet CHNR CUOII 4 6 n'n nhs 9000000500004 5000800h0nnnndrineadstbuaiae oR oe 
Flute or vio be , Spe hs ssa hanpne: Arte wee ch 012 0 | 114 The Vocal Melodies of Scor.aND, by Finlay Dun and sehen Thomson, Esqrs. 
46 GOODBAN’S (Tv) Violin Method (aA ae pe Se ae dg ce ae ie @ te I OO ee each 015 0 
47 GROSSE’S Method for Singing, new edition... ie eS % . 0 4 0 | 115 The Order | of the Daily Service, by TaLuis, edited - John Bishop, cloth 
48 GUNN'S J.) Violoncello MethOd....sss.erescseeseesesveseessesesseeesseee O10 6 | a6 map aaa Onis ie Ant Sosa ced rocks sstenonn ins ..¢ 2 
49 HAMILTON'S Instructions for the Pianoforte, 26th edition..............04. OO Yt solid a eehaa mie ee ater mu eo | 
50 HANDEL'S Messiah from Mosart’s Score, Voices and Piano or Organ, by 117 VINER’S One Hundred Psalms, &c., 4 Voices,: ............ ccc ccceececcecces 012 0 
J. 58 . y 2h ona aeaannte < hs ec gl sirasaie pet end 015 9 | 18—— CRAENS © BAIN the bar baad 5 ieee sarcdeg heed easiccdsnccecececs te 02 0 
51 i. for the Piano, by Czerny....... ED iA ie et Pua: 0 8 9 | 119 WARREN’S Complete Instructions for the Organ (2d edition). .........0.<s 040 
52 Israel in E t, Voices and Piano, or Srées by J. ‘Bishop. oe OB 0 ise —_-——_ SONS Scala shade cebée tapiide'yo+es eabehieshvgndcdetkd eal 0 8 0 
53 ——_——. Acis and Galatea, for ditto, by ditto........... sevabciate cs ias iA ie SBMA Alig erate de-<j- enn SaaS ORY aaa center 0 0 
b4 Dettingen Te Deum, for ditto, by ditto 02 0 123 One Hundred and Forty-four Gregorian Chants.............., 012 0 
BS Wear Careneticn Anthewe for ditto. hy ditto. iam ARNT s,s 01g 0 | %—— One Hundred and Forty-four Cathedral Chants .............. 012 0 
56 Samson, for ditto, by ditto, | te we ee ek 0 b 9 | 124-———— —_ spar ‘Aca SRT fae EEL hs? | I ae 015 0 
87 Judas Maccabeus, for ditto, by ditto 0b 0 125 CHUPCH GILG. ..» dessins Sedebevcccdesevcdbetisewrecenccccccccccce 015 0 
Fete eee e ee eeeeeeeeeeneeenes % ——— One Hundred Interludes for the Organ...:................ B 
bs Celebrated Suites de Pidces for the Piano, edited by Cipriani Wy a Soe Marewenttns..15-s-<.,,08 epee... Ow 8 
an cekininn eis cctinh te tek babe bdedda ies Giad nce decede dave cass cocs¥co¥e 012 0 ————._ Chanter’s Hand Guide, containing the Canticles and Psalms, 
80 #z0 Teen Roo — sie diitdiaadiihin's shio.nnc'tbteettte each 0 5 0 nb gary - “Res with 375 Chants, 52 numbers, each 2d., or in I 
Ttrecht u pea a goa. ROMS ci cae uclee wée0R 0 VOL. hot DORTES........ . .000s veceCbsbie eats usec sss veseswescccccccsccecel’s 050 
The Beauties of) 150 his mod fa Lee Songs. Duets, and ni or Amateur Organist’s, MUGCH.......-0c0se 03.0 
eo ( - a Fabia v3.3 op. x land-book for Amateur Organiat’s, 3 book 
61 HAY oe: BY ah . Nbiny. bas ariigs act co epee ee ie sf 15 0 1 WEBER'S (Gottfried) The ory of mposition, Translated by J. F. 
DN’S Crea’ ‘or ces an no, or Organ, arranged by 6 
shop...... inte nedtinese00 2tnase ed Va ike dU hsb cokes sds cieste 0 0 
Geanona, for Voices and Piano, arranged by Clemen 0 
63 Creation, for the Piano, by Caerny..-....-.- 8 0 ° 
64 Seasona, | for ditto, by ditto,........... bees 1 0 . 
4 tto, as Doets, by cto, 4 books. . hase a 0 6 eS an et ptm : 
onhbinetiiveds mi mposed Salomon’s Conce: Pian . GOR, 200... SUE GODOT is oan dias nncgncincs ees» 6asnscccteebupbinetareeinnce 6 
Violin, Flute, em Bass, by Cuerny Wa keed oPeie esther cece resco pened % 3 6 0 | 135 R. COCKS & Co's General deibicicass of Ne " , Uaveten and English Niuisic. Vocal 
67 ——— Ditto as Duets, by ditto....... cc cceccccvcccccccccccccccccccccceses 500 and for all Instruments—Parts L. to X. to be had gratis. Also, a List con- 
68 ae ed rtetts (complete), for Two Violins, Tenor and Bass, 4 “OTN jeeree | Sameaa and Drawings of their anlqee anofortes, gratis and 
ee $048 onbadagnbeehasecectccesecgccegasenscetacdbeessececbovtcces pos 
69 ‘the Piano. 3 0 4 0 
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GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, 


OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 


Tats & MAURY, Booksellers and Sta- 


tioners, Washington city, can supply any orders for 
works of an official character, issued at the seat of Go- 
vernment, 

Having been appointed agents for the sale of military 
books published by authority of the War Department, 
they now offer— 

The United States’ Cavalry Tactics. 3 vols. Ilustrat- 
ed. Price $5 (ery scarce), 

Wayne's Sword Exercise. $1. 

The Ordnance Manual. $2. 

Scott’s Infantry Tactics. %2 50. 

Cross’s Military Laws, 

Instructions in Field Artillery—Horse and Foot. 

Instructions for Mountain Artilllery. 

M’'Comb’s Courts-Martial. 

Cooper's Tactics. - 

Army and Navy Register. 

Heavy Artillery, &c. i29 


TD EMNANT of the edition of the “Blue 
Book,” or United States’ Government Register, giv- 


ing the names, salary, and location of every public ofli- 
cer, civil and military, in pay of the United States. 


. Price $3. A few copies remaining of the late edition, 


sale b. 
forsalehY PAYLOR & MAURY, 
Booksellers, near 9th St. Washington, D. C. 
j29 tf 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 








A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ 
SUFFERING, 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 

St. ‘Mary's Street, Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1351. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 

Sir,—At the age of 18, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting, and for months 
together she was deprived entirely of rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suffered severely, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. [had often read your Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and as a last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 





good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or sear, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have | 
witnessed the sufferings of 54 wife during the last 43 | 
ears, and contrast them with her present a eg of | 
health, you would indeed feel delighted in having been | 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a | 


> ture. 
toma WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. William _Abbs, Builder of 
OY as Ovens, of Rusheliffe, newr Huddersfield, 
dated May diat, 1351. 
To Professor Hottoway, | 
Sin,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
leg, the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 
Works; accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
putated, yet, in opposition to that opinion, your Pills and 
Ointment have effected a complete cure in se short a 
time, that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 
fact. (Signed) WILLIAM ABRS. 
The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P* England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 


A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 


tract of a Letter from Mr. Frederick Turner, of 
Betray Mehured Kent dated December 13th, 1990. 


To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

Dear Sin,—My wife had suffered from Bad Breasts for 
more than six months, and during the whole period had 
the best medical attendance, but all tonouse. Having 
before healed an awful wound in my own leg by your un- 
rivalled medicine, I determined again to use your Pills 
and Ointment, and therefore gave them a trial in her 
case, and fortunate it was | did so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was effected, and the benefit that 
various other branches of my family have derived from 
their use is reeny —- I now strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. 

(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER. 


The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in 
most of the following cases :— 


Bad Legs, Corns (Soft), Rheumatism, 
Bad Breasts, Cancers, Sealds, 
Burns, Contracted and Sore Nipples, 
Bunnions, Stiff Joints, Sore Throats, 
Bite of Mosche- Elephantiasis, Skin Diseases, 
toes and Sand Fistulas, Seurvy, 
Flies, Gout, Sore Heads, 
Coco-bay, Glandular Swel- Tumors, 
Chigo-foot, lings, Ulcers, 
Chilblains, Lumbago, Wounds, 
Chapped hands, _— Piles, Yaws. 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hotitoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple Bar, London), and by all respect- 
able Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
British Empire, and of those of the United States, in Pots 
at 37c., 87c., and $1 50c. each. Wholesale by ye wy 3 | 

al Drug houses in the Union, and by Messrs. A. B. & D. 
Banos. ew York. 


ga” There is considerable saving by taking the larger 





izes. 
" N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every 
disorder are aflixed to each Pot. j2eowly | 


POPULAR BOOKS 





FOR THE PEOPLE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Money is plenty and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 


Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley and Sergeant, 12mo. $1 25 | 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, by J. e Gane 135 
MID. «00 ban sen adabeaghiesdesccéstahebunbabebtetain dine ) 
Life of the Empress Josephine, first Wife of Napo- 
leon, by P. C. Headley, 12mo......... anda lieth ie 1% 
Life of George wemasee. Sy Jared Sparks, LL.D. 1 50 
ives of ri: and Martha Washington, mother | 
and wife of George Washington, by C. Conkling, 
with a portrait, lomo............... ley ilies vines inde Sp vi 
Life of Rev. Adoniram Judson, of the Burman 
Mission, by J. Clement....6...ccccecscissedccccccce 100 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 
2M0. ...... ML ee ee eee 1 00 
lige of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, , 
EATER RAN LANA OEE acide bias dain alone - 10 
Life of General Lafayette, by P. C. Headley. 122mo. 1 00 
Life of John Grinez Adams, by William H. Seward, 1 25 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. 
C. Headley, with an introduction by Horace Gree- ! 
Oe SES sh dials conn isin dh denn uadvammieee shdune 1235 
Life of General Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery 1 00 
Life of Winfield Scott, by E. D. Mansfield, 12mo..... 1 25 
Life of General Frank Pierce, fourteenth President 
of the United States, by D. W. Bartlett, l2mo..... 75 
Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 12mo. 1 00 
Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, 
MEL: Wh con anheaoninaesteseccedvacsateecen dpashdubs ve 1 00 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by John 8. Jenkins, 2mo. 1 00 
ife of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleet- 
RSE nbépnarthadssbackasléizice cteeiteas 1% 
oe Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustrations, 
RSet Bibvnaugedadevbsc ipsespebakene 1% 
Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. 
Clement and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, PRs dicscse 1 50 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descrip- 
a sketches, by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, 
cvcsisosbbupeebghsttacsctedsceginchitgt daa ot 100 


acaba repsetnthuansunh sees +eibtktssccétaiesesoes 75 
Gift-Book for Young Ladies; or, Woman’s Mission ; 
by Dr. William A. Alcott, l2mo...................05 75 
Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education, by Rev. W. 
PO cakcnUiMaRibeiesdaniadhscndncnsssdeniness 75 
Young Lady's Book, or Female Education, by Rev. 
illiam Hosmer, 19m0............ccsscccccccssccvcce 75 
Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, l6mo.......... 7 
Summerfield, or Life on the Farm, by Key. D. K. 
aeaienhha width RuhEe bbe with atiend tudeniie ds +5 «on 1 00 


ne 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Aus- 
tin, 22mo. 








PPP e ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Bice nr again’ ‘Beoge’ foes we wes 
ES TUNE Sacks ietiesccenntied be ehevekovesste cose. 2 


| Episcopal 





Poems of Martin Farquhar Tu yy. 2 $1 00 
—_ Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 
Voice to the Young, by Ww: ‘Patton, i2mo. abatedat 60 

, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12mo. 1 0 
in its Native Loveliness, by D. 


eee ee eee ee ee eee ee Tee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Dr. Bangs, Dr. Durbin, and others............ seaan. 2 00 
ethodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P. D. 
Gorrie, 123m0..........5.0.-02s bieveesseovecssaetes aces 1 00 


Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. 
en... 

Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. 
D. Gorrie 


L. Simmonds, 1 
Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwam, by 8. G. 


Reet ene tweens 


History of Mormons, or Latter pay Ean. 12mo.... 


' What I saw in London, by D. W. eetatt, BMC: 1 00 


What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M.D.,12mo. 1 00 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J. H. 10 
Youatt on the ‘Diseases of the’ Horse, with’ their 
Remedies, by H. 8. Randall, 12mo................ - 150 
™ American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 
2m. 


sate... Pages 100 
ead a e 

Heart, by F.C. Woodworth, octavo........ aencecs - 1% 
Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F. % 
crt — Animals, with Pictures to match, by F. 


(PPP eee ee eee eee Tee eee errr eee es 
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Owen eee eeee 





The above Books are well printed, on good piper, finely bound, and illustrated with steel 


portraits, frontispieces, de. 


Tue Trape Suppiiep on Liserat Terms spy 


DERBY & MILLER, Avusury, N. Y., 
Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, N. Y. 


eee eee 


January 22d, 
THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; being the 
Adventures of William Jackman among the Cannibals | 
of Australia,—Wustrated, 2mo., $1 oa 
January 28th, 
DICK WILSON: the Rumseller’s Victim; or | 
Humanity Pleading for the Maine Law—by Rev. J. K. 
Comyn. 12mo., $1 25. 
February 9th, 
BORDER WARS OF THE WEST, by Prof. 
Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. 
February 20th, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, Home in 
the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo., $1 50. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED: 


February 22d, 
THE STRING OF PEARLS, for Boys and 
Girls, by T. 8. Arthur. 16mo., 75 cents. 
February 25th, 


SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
SOUTH-WEST, by Fred. Hardman, 12mo., $1 25. 


March 10th, 


THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, by 
D. W. Bartlett. 12mo. 


March 17th, 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, 
by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 





PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., 
12mo., $1 25. 

THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. Octavo Edition. To 
pay Lpenes his most able and popular Speeches, 
vO., 

THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. 8vo., $6. 

THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett, 
l6mo., 75 cents, 


WHY I AM A TEMPERANCE MAN, and other Sketches, 
by T. W. Brown, 12mo, $1. 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By P. C. Headley, 
12mo., $1 25. 





LIFE ON THE PLAINS and Among the Diggings of 
Galina. BY A Dhak . 


THE MORNING STARS OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
Helen F. Parker, $1 25. 

SELECT SPEECHES OF AMERICAN ORATO from 
the Revolution to the present time, edited by Christo 
pherMorgan, $1 25. 

THE LIFE OF MARY, the Mother of Christ,—12mo., $1. 

— LEAVES FROM FANNY'S PORTFOLIO, 12mo., 


MINNIE HERMON: OR, THE NIGHT AND ITS 
MORNING. By T. W. Brown, 12mo., $1 25. 


DERBY & MILLER, Avusrury, N. Y., 
ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, N. Y. 
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CROSBY, NIGHOLS & COMPANY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Mrs. Ware. 
MEMOIR OF MARY L. WARE, Wife of Hen 
Ware, Jr. By Rev. Epwanp B. Hart, Wit 
a fine engraving on steei. 
Fourth edition. 12mo. Price $125. 

“A book this is great gift to the world. Itisa 
li . ‘o the pathway of A mag -0 day life. Itis a jadicious, 
affectionate ae a strong, ¢ earnest, consistent Chris- 

tixn ie eBusilo Commercial Advertiser. 
ts, Mrs. Ware is a very model ; we 
could not not doubt a. os See peenees, net | nor withhold ‘any 
thing from th to exalted worth. The 
reader will > with us, thatit is a work of great inte- 
rest."—NVew York Evangelist. 
“Let no one—especially, let no woman, neglect to read 
book. One can hardl fail to be be made better by a 
e. 
“ Among aphies of Christian women, eminent 
for their S oty, their meek devotion to their religious 
profession, and their holy conduct in all the walks of sife, 


this memoir of Mrs. Ware deserves to take a high rank.” 
Ph iladelphia yulletin. 


Mrs. Ware at Osmotherly. 
THE SICKNESS AND HEALTH OF THE 
PEOPLE OF BLEABURN, 
lvol. l6mo. Price 50 cents. 

“Mrs. Ware, ‘the Good Lady’! And what woman ever 
better deserved this title, given her by the * people of 
Bleaburn’? For, reader this little tale is of her, and of 
her Christian doings d uring her visit at Osmotherly ; ;and 
if you are so unfortunate as to know nothing of her or of 
her doings, do not content yourself with this little tale ; 
but, after reading this, go forthwith and buy Dr. Hall's 
Memoir of her, and read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest its beautful illustration of what a true Christian 
woman may be and do."—Christian Inquirer, 

“The story is one that no person will think of layin 


down, when once they begin to read it, until _ last wor 
of the last page has been reached.”— 7ruv 


Reminiscences of Thought and 
Feeling. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND 
FEELING, By the author of “ Visiting 
my Relations.” 

16mo, Price, 75 he cents. 


“ A very taterenting, plquan book, and wer body is 
reading it. . . ag a arent deal of good by 
clearing up people’ 's tnorbid moods of mind, and showing 
that an entire trust and reliance on God are the best me- 
dicine of the heart. work shows how valuable a 
book can be written out of the history of a private life.” 
—Cincinnati Paper. 


Mrs. Chadwick's Cook-Book. 

HOME COOKERY: a Collection of Tried Re- 
ceipts, both Foreign and Domestic. By Mrs. 
J.Cuapwick. Second Edition. 12mo. Price, 
50 cents. 


“The ladies say, and ees always say what is true, that 
this isa very g cook-book. It is cookery brought up 
to the present time,—the latest inventions,—sui to the 
State of the market, and the nineteenth century, gene- 
rally."—Cincinnati Paper. 


HEBREW LYRICAL HISTORY; or, Select 
Psalms, arranged in the order of the events to 
which they relate. With Introductions and 
Notes, by Tuomas Butrixcu. 16mo. Price, 
87 1-2 cents, 

From a Letter of Rev. Dr. Janes W 

of aLKER, President of 


red. 
“T have looked it over, and have been greatly pleased 


= it, throushout. Not only is the Morery eee 





THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a 


toa Religious Sceptic. Third edition. 
Jule $1 25. 


J isit 
12mo. 


th such a re’ the old ‘and long tried doctrines 
¢ the blend ihe im the simple faith which it enjoins.”—New 


“ere isan ivebtien § n the tone of the wor 


an ease 
egance in the style, and a _ in aol. 
mong 


which 





IN PRESS. 
To be ready early in March. 
THE MISCELLANIES OF HENRY Ro- 
GERS, Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 
lyol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., Pustisuers, 
BOSTON. ml2 tf 











WILLIS P. HAZARD 
178 Chesinut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH, 
THE ROMAN; a Poem. 


BY SYDNEY YENDYS. 
From the last London edition. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


TALES OF THE COLONIES ; 


| 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT SETTLER 


AND HIS FAMILY IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA, 


By Caar.es Rowcrort, a resident Magistrate. 
With eight illustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1. 
From the sixth London edition. 
NIGHT WATCHES ; 

OR, THE PEACE OF THE CROSS. 

BY E. Ss. 


A volume of poems, by an invalid for many years, breath- 
ing a pure spirit of Christian resignation. 


12mo. Cloth, Tic. Gilt edges, 31. 
COOKERY AS IT SHOULD BE ; 


A Practical Manual for ‘he Dining-room_and Kitchen. 
From the receipt-boo«x of a pupil of Mrs. Good- 
fellow, who has amply tested them, 


12mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


THE GAME OF NATIONS; 


OR, THE CONTEST OF THE FOUR RACES. 


A New Amusement for Bocint Parties, by a Lady of Phil- | 


Fifty two Cards, in neat Case, 50 cents. 
KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


A new edition, with mene i type. 
16mo, T5e. Gilt edges, $1. Calf antique, $2. 


THE LITTLE SISTER ; 


OR, THE CHILD FROM THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL, 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
With sixteen exquisite Plates. 


Ituminated, Boards, 7ic.. Richly colored Plates, Cloth, 
$l. Do., gilt sides and edges, $1 25. 


Second edition next week. 


GOCKEL AND SCRATCHFOOT ; 
OR, THE HISTORY OF TWO LITTLE CHICKENS. 


Small 4to. Four beautiful plates. Muminated boards, 50c. 
Colored plates, Cloth, 7c. Gilt edges and side, $1. 


Second edition next week. 


THE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE ; 
OR, TRUE TALES OF ENTERPRISE. 


With Engravings. 
Royal 16mo, Cloth, 75c. Gilt sides and edges, $1. 


Fourth edition now ready. 


PARENT'S ASSISTANT. 


By Miss Edgeworth. 


Six fine plates. Py 16mo. 
jic. Gilt edges, $1. 


Second edition next week. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE TOY BOOKS. 
Cock Robin, Three Reors, «Age Jack Built, and 


Each printed on linen expressly prepared for the purpose, 
with numerous colored pictures. 
25 cents Each. 
Shortly. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


THE STORY OF REYNARD THE FOX. 


From the as Srandiotion of Goethe’s Version, 
ed by Pickering. 


i 
| 


} 
| 
| 

















| 21—MRS. LEE’S 


| 24.—THE 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


(MEDICAL, &c.), 


1—WILSON’S PORTRAITS OF THE DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, To be completed in 8 folio 
parts; forming the most beautifully executed 
work, upon the important subject represented, ever 
published in this country. 

2-—-HENLE’S TREATISE ON GENERAL 
PATHOLOGY. Translated from the German by 
H. C. Preston, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

3—DE BOISMONT’S RATIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF HALLUCINATIONS, APPARITIONS, 
VISIONS, &c., Translated from the French 
edition, A Me sdico-L egal volume, octavo. 

4—MEIG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. Second edition, 
enlarged. 1 vol &vo. 


&e. 


5.—-HEADLAND’S TREATISE ON THE 
ACTION OF MEDICINES, 1 vol. 8vo. 
6—TILTS ELEMENTS OF HEALTH, 


AND PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE HYGIENE. 1 
vol, royal 12mo, 

7.—BULL ON THE MATERNAL MAN- 
AGEMENT OF CHILDREN. A newand enlarged 
edition. 


8—COMFORT'S 


THOMSONIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE, 4th edition. 8vo. 
9—AN ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GER- 


MAN-ENGLISH CLINIC AL PHRASE BOOK. By 
Montgomery Johns, M. D. 


10.—PIGGOTTS Di&NTAL CHEMISTRY 
AND METALLURGY. With Illustrations. 
11—DR. DARLINGTON’S FLORA CAS- 


TRICA; or, Botanizing Companion. 1 vol. royal 


l2mo. 

12.—THE PHYSICIAN’S VISITOR'S LIST 
FOR 1854. 

13.—COOPER ON AGED SIGHT, NEAR- 
SIGHT, AND IMPAIRED VISION. From the se- 
cond London edition. 

14.—OBSTETRICS, PATHOLOGY, AND 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By Prof. Simpson, of 
the U miversky of Edinburgh. 
15—WYTHE’S GUIDE TO THE USE AND 


STUDY OF THE MICROSCOPE. A new and en- 
larged edition. 


16.—RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY  AB- 
STRACT of the Medical Sciences. No. 17. 
17—WALTONS OPERATIVE OPTHAL- 


MIC SURGERY. Illustrated. 





(MISCELLANEOUS AND JUVENILE.) 
18—MRS. LEE'S AFRICAN WANDER- 
ERS. Illustrated. 
19.—MRS. LEE’S BUSH LIFE, and Adven- 


tures of Capt. Spencer in Australia. 
20.—MRS. LEE'S ANECDOTES OF THE 
HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. Iilus- 


trated, 
ANECDOTES OF THE 
HABITS AND JNSTINCTS OF BIRDS, FISHES, 


AND REPTILES 

—THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. 

23—THE EMPLOYMENT OF SAINTS IN 

HEAVEN. By Harbaugh. 

RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT 

ANECDOTE BOOK. Illustrated. 


295-—-THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Forming vol. 12 of the Young American’s Library. 


With ao e compete nd ot of plates, thirty-seven in cmaber, | | 26. —THE MINE—Its Subterranean Wonders 


, and engraved in Germany. 
in the. most sumptuous manner, on steel. 

This exquisite book will be reproduced in this countr 
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some idea may be formed A mg t is stated that $20,000 | 
= — for the designs alone. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By Rev. John Keble. 
With exquisitely printed Vignette Illustrations in Tints. | 
Small 4to. cloth gilt, morocco elegant, and calf antions. | 


rm an op gh a ape. In full cloth gilt, 
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and Productions. MDlustrated. 
27.—THE SHIP—lts History, Uses, de. With 
Illustrations. 
| 28.—THE FARM—Its Rural Toils and Plea- 
sures. With Illustrations. 
| 29.—THE OCEAN—Its 
ducts. With Illustrations. 
ee —GEMS OF SACRED VERSE. A choice 
selection from Amcrican and English Poets. 
31—THE DIAL OF LOVE. By Mary How- 
itt. With MNlustrations. 


| 82.—THE CONCEITED PIG. [Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 
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BEATRICE; 
Tine UNKNOWN RELATIVES. 


BY MISS CATHARINE 


SINCLAIR, 


AUTHORESS OF “MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS,” “HOLIDAY HOUSE” “SIR EDWARD GRAHAM,” 
“JANE BOUVERIE,” “THE JOURNEY OF LIFE,” é&o, éo. 


Price 50 cents Paper ; 75 cents Cloth. 


This powerfully written Romance belongs legitimately to the few successful efforts to inculcate a certain tenet of religious faith under the cloak of fiction. In this case, 
however, the success is so eminent and distinguished as to deserve being ranked with that of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The field occupied by Bearrice is at least as broad as 
that; and there is every reason to believe that its circulation and popularity will be as extended. 

The purpose of Beatrice is as boldly avowed as it is daringly and skilfully executed. The patient, indomitable, never-ceasing efforts of the Church of Rome, and of the 
Order of the Jesuits, to strengthen and extend their power, temporal and spiritual—with an intensely drawn and startling picture of the fruits of that dominion, as contrasted 
with the milder and freer and more beneficent sway of Protestantism—together with an earnest warning of the perils to Christianity and civilization threatened by the 
insiduous efforts of the Catholics and Jesuits—such is the substratum upon which the magnificent Novel of Beatrice is erected. And yet soartfully has the authoress entwined 
the rough skeleton of polemic debate with the garlands of fancy, the wreaths of romance, the flowers and glowing fruits of elog e and passion, that, led away insensibly by 
the charm of the style and the intense interest of the narrative, your reason has yielded at the same moment that your sense is captivated. 

The scene of Bearnice is laid in the Highlands of Scotland, on the neighboring estates of Lord EaGiescatayx, a Roman Catholic nobleman, and Sir EvAN MACALPINR, a pious 
Presbyterian soldier. Berarrice, the heroine, being shipwrecked, is rescued and taken charge of by Lord Eaciescairn; and the efforts of Fa tuszr Eustace, a Catholic priest, to 
secure to his faith the young Brarnice and her lover, the Heir or Maca.pixg, are the pivot upon which the main interest of the story turns. 

Beareice is well timed. The present condition of Catholicism in the United States is one of intense activity and self-assurance. It already boasts of its conquests achieved, 
and its greater triumphs yet to come—and boldly prophesies of the time when our unpretending Protestant Churches shall give place to the flaunting and idolatrous temples 

f Romanism, and when our noble system of Free Public Schools shall be either destroyed, or perverted to serve the purpose of the Scarlet Woman of Babylon. 


The following letters, received by the publishers from many of the leading and most distinguished Protestant Clergymen on the American Continent, will show how highly 
they appreciate this grand and excellent work, and how earnestly 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH THUS WELCOME IT: 


From Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Brick Church, New York. 

Messrs, De Wirt & Davenront—Gents: Beatrice is a 
good book, and wortdiy of its distinguished author. It is 
written, and calculated, at the present time, to be useful, 
As an exhibition of the practical errors of the Roman 
Catholic church, it deserves a wide circulation. Portions 
of — | work are also argumentative, and the argument is 
sound. 

Yours respectfully, 


GARDINER SPRING, 


From Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D. (the celebrated “ Kir- 
wan”), author of Romanism at Home, a Series of Letters 
of Hon. Judge Taney, Chief Justice of the U. 8, 

EvizaBeTurTows, Feb. 2, 1853. 
Messrs. De Wirt & Davexnrport—Gentlemen: Miss Sin- 
clair has obtained for herself quite a reputation, and in 
the very best paths of literary pursuit. She writes to do 
‘ood; and with the genial warmth and true sentiment of 
lannah More. A fitting sequel is Beatrice to her Papist 

Legends and Bible Truths, in which she terribly exposed 

the unmeaning frivolity and vast absurdity of Koman- 

ism. In Beatrice she taxes all her energies, and the re- 
suit is a work of deep interest and great power. Its object 
is to expose the deceptive arts of Popery and of the Jesu- 
its, and this it does with great truthfulness and effect. 

lt cannot be otherwise than greatly useful in aiding to 
remove from the world the great curse of humanity,— 

Popery. May it be read in every house and hamlet in 


Am+rica. feuly yours, 
N. MURRAY. 


From Rev. C. Billings Smithe. 

Messrs. De Wirt & Davenport—Gentlemen: I am de- 
lighted with Beatrice, and shall be most happy in recom- 
mending it to my friends. It is a book for the times, and 
will, lam confident, aid in no small degree, in arousing 
our people to watch the wily movements of the most de- 
termined enemy of republican institutions. 


Yours, &c., 
C, BILLINGS SMITHE, 
Pastor of the Sixth-street Baptist Church, 
New York. 
From Rev. John Knox, D.D., of the Collegiate (Dutch 
Reformed) Church, Lafayette place, New York. 
Messrs. De Wirt & Davexrport—Gents: I regard Bea- 
trice as a not unfair representation of the manner in 
which a Popish, Jesuitical influence is actually put forth, 
to the subverting of many; an influence at this moment 
active and potential in our own land and Great Britain, 
and through which many youth, both male and female, 
of our best families, are beguiled by the working of the 
“ mystery of iniquity,” and “the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness.” The work gives a seasonable and impor- 
tant warning, in a manner attractive and impressive; 
and I hope that it will be extensively read. 
Respectfully and truly yours, 


JOHN KNOX. 
Agents, Booksellers, de., supplied 
great demand for this work. 


> Third Edition now ready. « 





From Rey. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D. 

Messrs. De Wirr & Davenrort—Gents: I have read 
Beatrice with intense interest, It is a vivid and deeply 
impressive portraiture of Jesuitism revived, now seeking 
to regain its long-lost Langton gd over the homes of Great 
Britain, and to establish itself in the free homes of this 
Protestant nation, The work will be to Popery, | trust, 
what “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has been to Slavery. May it 
| Fo great a circulation. Every American should 
read it. 

Yours very truly, 


EDWIN FP. HATFIELD, 
Pastor of Seventh Presbyterian Church, New York 
From Rey. Thomas FE. Bond, M.D., D.D., Editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate and Journal. 


Messrs. De Wirt & Davexrort—Gentlemen: I have 
read Beatrice with great interest, and beg you to accept 
my thanks, as a Protestant, for the timely issue of a work 
so well calculated to expose the wiles of the most insidi- 
ous and dangerous enemy to the Truth of God which the 
world bas ever known. 

lam, gentlemen, 


Your obedient and humble servant, 


THOMAS E. BOND, Sen., 
Editor Christian Advocate and Journal. 


From Rey. Andrew Stevenson, of the Second Reformed 
resbyterian Congregation, New York. 

Messrs. De Wirr & Davenrort—Gents: L have read 
Beatrice with rare interest and some profit. I would re- 
joice to see it in every Protestant family ; and highly 
approve of the work. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ANDREW STEVENSON. 
Second Ref. Presb. Congregation, New York. 


From Rev. Charles Seymour, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, Jan. 17, 1853 


Gentiemen: I have read Beatrice rather carefully, and, 
besides the other excellences it contains, it presents a 
just and forcible illustration of Jesuitism—a system inimi- 
ca! to all the interests of virtue and godliness. book 
also shows the danger that lurks in undervaluing our own 
Protestant usages, and the inevitable tendency of crav- 
ing for a gaudy ritual, h Romish errors as are men- 
tioned in Beatrice, are displayed in their true nature 
and practical results. 

I give the book a hearty approval. I hope its beh oa | 
may sound loudly over our own and our forefajhers’ 
—that it may open the eyes of the incredulous, 
spread the iniluence of truth. 


Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 
Rector of Calvary Church, Brooklyn. 


To Messrs. De Wirr & Davenport. 











From Rey. N. J. Marselus, of the Greenwich Dutch Re 
formed Church, New York. 


Messrs. De Witrr & Davenporr—Gents: I have ex- 
amined Beatrice, and cheerfully give a favorable expres- 
sion to its merits. I have no doubt that it will be produc- 
tive of much good. It is admirably calculated to open 
the eyes of the community to the deceptive wiles of Jesu- 
itism, and expose its infernal origin, The work will ex- 
ert a salutary influence in the direction for which it is in 
tended. Its publication is most seasonable, and has my 
hearty concurrence. ‘ 

Yours, sineerely, 


N. J. MARSELUS. 


Monrreat, Feb, 5, 1855. 
Messrs. De Wirt & Davenport, New York, 


Gentlemen: I wish you success in the publication of 
Beatrice. The vigorous pen of Miss Cat Sinclair is 
worthily employed in exposing the arts and snares of Po- 
pery. atrice is a work well fitted to fortify young 
minds against the seductions of Romanism and Roman- 
izing high-churchmen, and to promote a staunch and en- 
lightened attachment to the Protestant faith. 


D. FRASER, A. M., 
Minister of Free Church, Coté st. Montrea). 


Trinity Cuvrca, Monrreat, C, E., Feb 4, 1853. 


Dear Strs: I have read Beatrice with deep and painful 
interest, and hail its appearance with gratitude to Al- 
mighty . a8 an eloquent and saa ge warning 
aguinst that crafty and cruel power which is, unhappily, 
once more raising its monster head in Great Britain and 
on this free Continent. Alas! that Protestants should so 
slumber, when this bitter enemy to their best interests is 
not only at their doors, but in r wey. houses; not 
merely in their towns and cities, but in their families and 
schools: destroying the happiness of their domestic cir- 
cles, and outrenemeg the ardent and the weak, poisoning 
every pure source of knowledge with their lying legends, 
and again hahoe_ pm = about that mental de ation and 
blind obedience which formerly enslaved Christendow. 


This work of destruction is ages | pursued in Montre 
al—some of our poorer brethrea, and one or two in a bet- 
ter station of society, have been already beguiled—the 
Jesuit corps here being extended to the artisans and 
tradespeop'e, many are to be found among them; their 
plan is to sol ~'* board and lodging in some family of the 
heir payments pre pencteasy made— 

—the women are 


ren are sent to the Friars’ schools. 

With all this before their eyes, Protestants send their 
daughters to convents, for some imaginary advantage, 
and a sort of blind conventional politeness stops the 
mouths of many of our public men, who should be watch- 
men for Israel, as well in the Senate as in the Church. 


ALEX. DIGBY CAMPBELL. 


on the lowest terms. Orders should be sent in early, in consequence of the 


DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 


Pusuisuers, No. 156 Nassau sTREET, New York. 
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